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Views of the Angell Memorial Fountain, 


. Post-Office Square, Boston 
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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- | 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to | 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of | 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- | 
pation to interest every one and well repay a | 
visit. 


e ¢ 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE memory of George T. Angell, founder 

of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and for more 
than half a century the dominating force in 
many humane agencies of world-wide influence, 
will live long in Boston. One of the material 
monuments that will help to keep it alive is 
the memorial fountain in Post-Office Square, 
which was completed and dedicated last month. 
The offices of the society to which Doctor 
Angell devoted his long and busy life look 
down on the square in which the fountain 
stands. As about five thousand horses, by 
actual count, pass through the square every 
day, the fountain will be a blessing to the work- 
horses of the city. 

Another and more elaborate monument to 
Doctor Angell will be the animal hospital that | 
is to be built near Huntington Avenue, not far | 
from the new buildings of the Harvard Medical 
School and the great hospitals now building | 
round them. The land for the hospital was | 
bought a year ago, but a part of the quarter | 
of a million dollars that the building will cost 
is still to be obtained. The building, which 
will be of granite and brick, in the form of a 
hollow square, will be the largest institution 
of its kind in the world. Not only will it 
furnish medical and surgical treatment to sick 
animals, but it will also be used as the head- 
quarters of the American Humane Educa- 
tional Society, of which Doctor Angell was 
the founder. 

Doctor Angell .was born in Southbridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1823, and died in Boston in 
1909. For nearly twenty years after he had 
completed his college education he practised 
law in Boston, but in 1868 a single incident 





brought about all the organizations and agencies 
for the protection and help of dumb animals 
that the world knows to-day. 

The incident was a horse-race in February, 
1868, over a forty-mile course, from Brighton 
to Worcester. Each horse drew two men, and 
the two best horses were driven so unmerci- 
fully that both of them dropped dead from 
exhaustion. Mr. Angell wrote a letter to the 
Boston Advertiser, in which he vigorously 
condemned those who arranged the race, and 
offered to contribute time and money if others 
would join him in an effort to stop such cruelty. 

From that beginning not oniy came the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the first organization of its 
kind in the country, but later also the Ameri- 
can Humane Educational Society. Doctor 
Angell also established Our Dumb Animals, 
which has become one of the most widely 
quoted publications in the world, and he insti- 
tuted over 70,000 ‘‘Bands of Mercy,’’ the 
members of which are pledged to treat animals 
kindly. He obtained much legislation, both 
state and national, traveled widely, and wrote 





for half a century in the cause to which he 


it. That fact, together with the situation and 


the physical characteristics of the structure, | 


makes it altogether likely that it was the 


of the fortunes of the Pyncheon family. 
Nevertheless, the house in recent years has 
had only three gables, instead of seven; but 
now that it has been rescued from its lowly 
state as a tenement-house, and adapted to the 
uses of social-settlement work, it has been 
restored as far as possible to its former self. 
Not only do the seven gables again face the 
world from behind the big elms, as they did 
in the old days when Salem was in the height 
of its commercial prosperity, and the house 


was one of many of its kind that sheltered | 


families of wealth, but by the addition of a 
wing and a porch the restored house has nine 


| gables instead of seven. To the generosity and 


public spirit of Miss Caroline O. Emmerton of 
Salem is due the credit for the transformation 
of the house into a center for settlement or 
neighborhood work in a part of the city where 


such work is now needed. The house, although | 


built about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
was so well built that even the floors and the 
clapboards are of oak. 


S & 


“HONEST INJUN.” 


HILE traveling over ‘‘ Yosemite | 
Trails,’’ Mr. J. Smeaton Chase one) 


evening—after having picketed Teddy 
and Adams on fresh pasturage—strolled over to 


investigate another camp - fire the smoke of | 
which was rising near by. He found his neigh- | 
bors to be a party of Indians, including two | 


small children. Mr. Chase began by offering 
the contents of his tobacco-pouch, ‘‘the friend- 


liest advance one can make to an Indian.”? | 


Then followed a curious ‘‘discussion,’’ and, 
later, an interesting revelation of character. 


A fragmentary conversation brought out that 
they were Mono Indians, returning from the 


Yosemite to their valley on the eastern side of | 


the mountains. The fact that I had been 
there the previous summer opened the way 
still further; and when I had lured the chil- 
dren into partial amity with a bait of orna- 
mental brass buttons, we got on swimmingly. 

The discussion that followed, if it could be 
called such, was conducted in some such manner 
as this: 

‘*You sabe Indian Simon ?’’ 

‘*Him live Mono?’’ 

‘*No, him live Yosemite; stay Yosemite all 
time. ’” 

‘*Oh, ya-a-a, sabe Simon. ’’ 

‘*Simon my friend, good man, yes?’’ 

** * Std ’ueno.”’ 

A pause, the adults smoking determinedly, 
while the children kept me carefully skewered. 

‘*You see me when I come to-day, after- 
noon ?”’ 


‘“‘Oh, ya-a-a, ~~ rou, come. Bringum two | 
ee. 


burro, Adams, 

‘*How you sabe my burros?’’ 

‘Oh, ya-a-a, sabe burro allright. Burro 
not belong you.’’ 

‘*No, not belong me. How you sabe?’’ 

**Oh, pears. sabe vleman Dickson, Hite 
Cove. Him haveum burro for pack. You 
buyum, how much ?’’ 

“No, I not buyum; rentum.’’ 

‘** Std ’ueno; 1 sabe you rentum.’’ 

‘*How you sabe?’’ 


But to this I could get no answer. They | 


grunted in energetic chorus, but left me in 
ignorance and admiration; and I am in doubt 
to-day whether he really knew my business, as 


he seemed, or whether among the interesting | 


traits of the Indian is to be reckoned that of 
being a superlative bluffer. 
Thus we passed an hour of true Indian socia- 


bility, smoking industriously and speaking | 


about once every three minutes. The children 
had retired. 


When I rose to go, my pouch, a nickel- | 
plated, horseshoe-topped affair, had not re-| 


turned to my custody. It was an old friend, 
and I was loath to lose it; but when a casual 


glance round failed to reveal it, I gave it up, | Th 


rather than institute a search which, if unsuc- 
cessful, might reflect upon the honesty of my 
hosts. So I bade them good-by and groped 
my way back to my camp. 

When I rose the next morning, I looked in 
vain for the smoke of the Indians’ fire. They 
had already broken camp. I thought I would 
walk over after breakfast and search for the 


gave all the energies of his remarkable mind | Pouch, but I confess I thought it likely that it 





and heart. & 


EOPLE often go far afield for something 

that they could find near home. A Boston 
paper recently referred to a Prussian prison 
for women that is to be managed wholly by 
women, as ‘‘a novel experiment,’’ and ‘sug- 
gested that the plan might well be tried in this 
country. Thereupon another Boston news- 
paper reminded its neighbor that Massachusetts 


has had a prison of that kind for more than | 


thirty years, although the institution is now 
called a reformatory. For a full generation 
the affairs of the Sherborn Reformatory for 
Women have been wholly in the hands of 
women—the business management, the disci- 
pline, the instruction and the labor. The 
reformatory work of the prison has been so 
effective that there is no reason to doubt the 
success of the ‘‘novel experiment’’ in Prussia. 
(¥- Turner Street, in the city of Salem, near 

the water - front, stands the quaint old | 


| was on the way to Mono. 

While at breakfast I saw the older Indian 
loping down the meadow on his pony. As he 
came up, and we exchanged ‘*‘ Buenos dias !’’ 

|he held out the pouch, explaining that the 
| muchach’ had taken it because it was bright. 
| He was sorry, and he had ‘‘beatum good. ’’ 

| I thanked him, and asked him to keep the 
| pouch, but I could not persuade him to accept 
| it. ile we fraternized over the coffee-pot, 
| [ learned that they had started at sunrise, and 
| that he had actually ridden back several miles 
| to restore my property. 

I had known that these Indians bore a high 

reputation for trustworthiness, but I own I 
| was astonished at this scrupulous honesty and 
| heartily ashamed of my suspicions. With some 
| difficulty I got him to accept a canister of 
| tobacco, and he rode off to overtake his party, 
| under pledge not to ‘‘beatum muchach’ ’’? any 
| further on my account. 


| 





A BRAVE BABOON. 


are helpless and noisy little squallers, 


but the larger apes of Africa need not be 


AS a rule, the monkeys of the New World | 


THE COMPANION 8&8 FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


beautiful, slender greyhounds, accustomed to 
fight successfully with hyenas and other beasts 
|of prey, rushed toward the baboons, which 
| from a distance looked more like beasts of prey 
than like monkeys, and drove them hastily up 
| the precipices to right and left. 

But only the females took to flight; the males 
turned to face the dogs, growled, beat the 
ground with their hands, opened their mouths 
wide, showed their glittering teeth, and looked 
at their adversaries so fiercely and maliciously 
that the hounds, battle-hardened and usually 
bold, shrank back discomfited. 

Before the naturalist and his party had suc- 
ceeded in stirring the hounds to show fight, 
the position of the monkeys had changed con- 
siderably, and when the dogs charged a second 
time, nearly all the simians were in safety. 

One little ape, however, about one year old, 
had been left behind. It shrieked loudly as 
the dogs rushed toward it, but succeeded in 
gaining the top of a rock before they arrived. 
The German’s dogs placed themselves cleverly 
so as to cut off its retreat, and the party were 
confident they would catch it. 

But they were a Proudly and 
with dignity, without hurrying in the least 
|or paying any heed to the hunting-party, an 
| old male stepped down from the security of 
the rocks toward the hard-pressed little one, 





| walked toward the dogs without betraying the | 


| least fear, held them in check with frightful 
| gestures and sounds that seemed almost like 
the speech of an angry man, slowly climbed 
the rock, picked up the baby monkey, and 
retreated with it before the men could reach 
the spot, and without the dogs making the 
— attempt to prevent him. 

hile he performed this heroic feat, the 


uttered sounds that the naturalist had never 
heard before from baboons. Old and young, 
males and females, roared, screeched, snarled 
and bellowed together in noisy praise of the 
old monkey. 


ANTLERS IN “ THE VELVET.” 


WRITER in the Times calls attention to 
the annual wonder of the development 
of the antlers of deer recently in full 
progress at the London Zodélogical Gardens, 
where visitors have had the opportunity of 
seeing the various stages of one of the most 
| remarkable phenomena in the animal kingdom. 


The males of nearly all deer carry antlers, 
| which in some of thé simpler kinds and in the 
| younger specimens of the most familiar deer 
‘are poin and unbranched spikes, but which 
| may appear in highly branched forms charac- 
| teristic of the different kinds of deer. In rein- 
| deer, both males and females have antlers, 

those of the females being lighter and smaller ; 
| but in all other deer the females never carry 
| these weapons or ornaments. 
| The most remarkable fact about antlers, 
however, is that they are shed and renewed 
annually. Early in the summer the new antlers 


| begin to appear as little knobs covered with 
| hairy skin, occupying the place of last year’s 
|antlers. The knobs are warm to the touch, 
| for the skin, or ‘‘velvet,’’ which covers them 
| is richly supplied with blood-vessels, and this 
warmth and tenderness persists throughout the 
period of growth. 

A slight tear or wound results in violent 
| bleeding, and the stags are obviously uneasy, 
| and take extreme care to prevent their growing 

antlers from coming in contact with any hard 
substance. With prudence, however, the antlers 
|of a stag in the velvet may be touched, and 
| the animal shows pleasure in gentle n . 
Growth is very rapid, and is all over in a 
| few weeks, whatever be the size of the antlers. 
| When it has ceased, a ring of bone is develo 
under the velvet near the base of the antler, 


other members, densely crowded on the cliff, | 


| 


} 
| 


/and by the pressure of this the blood-vessels | 
| are obstructed, and the velvet becomes withered | 


‘happens that the stripping begins before the 
| circulation of blood 
| rested, with the result that the strips of skin 
present a painful and very unpleasant appear- 
ance. 

It is a popular belief that toward the end of 
the growth of the antlers, stags will readily 
gnaw bones or the cast antlers of previous 
years, and so obtain additional supplies of 
| lime for the formation of the hard structures. 
The stags at the Gardens are given the oppor- 
tunity of satisfying this alleged want, but have 
not been observed to take advantage of it. 


A YOUNG TRAVELER. 


LIZABETH Benton Fremont, daughter 

of General Fremont, says that her life 

has been spent in verifying the old Eng- 
lish adage, ‘‘ The child that is born on a Thurs- 
day has far to go.’’ When she was less than six 
months old, she was traveling with her grand- 
father, Senator Benton, and some of his family, 
in a stage-coach along the National Turnpike, | 
the road that in those days led from Washington | 
to St. Louis. The stage turned turtle, rolled | 
down an embankment, and when the rescued | 
grown people of the party regained their com- 
posure, they expected to find the infant fatally 
hurt from the fall. 

‘*When the stage-driver picked me up out of 
the débris, however,’’ writes Miss Fremont in 
her ‘‘Recollections,’’ ‘‘I smiled in his face, 
and handing me over to my grandfather, the 
driver said: 

ain ‘Senator, this baby will make a good trav- 
eler.’ 

‘*Before I had reached the age of nine years, 
when most children were then still in the 
nursery, I had been taken twice to California, 
via the Isthmus of Darien, as Panama was 
then called, and had also made an ocean voyage 
to England. ; 


| and peels off, the stag aiding the process by | 
rubbing against posts or trees. It frequently 


has been completely ar- | 
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WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 











SUCCESSFUL EGG FARMING 


a Year 


Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


HE seventh edition of the beok “200 Eggs a 
Year Per Hen,” is now ready. eyised, en- 
larged, and in part rewritten; 96 pages. Con- 
tains among other things the method of feeding by 
which Mr. S. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won 
the prize of $100 in gold offered by the manufac- 
turers of a well-known condition powder for the 
best egg record during the winter months. Simple 
as a, b, c,—and vet we guarantee it to start hens to 
laying earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs 
than any other method under the sun. The book 
also contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter ¢ay 
68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 eggs aday. Mr. E. F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “By fol- 
lowing the methods outlined in your book I ob- 
tained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds inthe month 
of January, 1902.” From 14 pullets picked at 
random out of a farmer’s flock the author got 2,9 
eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 
Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the standard 
book on egg production and profits in poultry. Tells 
all there is to know, and tells it in a plain, com- 
mon-sense way. 
Price 50 cents; or with a we subscription 
to the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
both for 75 cents; two-years’ subscription an 
book for $1.00, or given free as a premium for 
two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
Our er is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 84 pages, 50 cents 
per el oa 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
307 Hodgkins Block Syracuse, N.Y. 














mansion that tradition asserts is the original | ashamed to match their courage and intelli- 
of the ‘‘House of the Seven Gables,’’ immor- | gence with any member of the animal creation. 
talized in Hawthorne’s romance of that name. | The New York Jerald relates this tale to the 
During the years of Hawthorne’s boyhood the | credit of the great baboon: 

house was occupied by connections of his fam-| 4 German naturalist had an interesting 
ily, so that he was thoroughly familiar with | adventure with baboons in Africa. His dogs, 


“OM M mother’s knowledge of Spanish was of 
great help to us in our days of travel in Central 
America and California, proving the wisdom 
of my grandfather when he had her learn the 
| ‘neighbor language,’ as he termed it, ‘that she 
|might talk over the back fence without the 
| fear of the trouble that an interpreter might 
| easily foment.’ ’’ 














The Public Gets Only 
What It Demands 


If the public would find out which rub- 
bers are really good value and buy only 
that kind, no manufacturer would be so 
stupid as to make poor ones. 

The matter rests in your hands.. To 
help you distinguish one kind — Hub- 
Marks—from every other kind and form 
your own opinion, we stamp all our rubbers 
with the Hub-Mark. That fixes responsi- 
bility for every pair right upon us. We 
stake our future on our ability to supply 
you with good, honest rubber footwear that 
you’ll be glad to buy year in and year out. 





Service Storm 


Standard First Quality 


Hub-Mark rubber footwear ;is made for all pur- 
poses, for men, women, boys and girls. It is sold 
with the guarantee that any pair that fails to make 
good through fault of its own will be replaced by 
the factory. 

Illustrations of various styles of Hub-Mark 
rubbers are appearing in the street cars. They 
cost no more than any other first-class rubbers. 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark. 


Ti your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 





BENSDORPS, 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 


Use only as much 


as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 
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[i the lobby of the Tivoli 
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Hotel at Ancon Sefior Fer- 
nando Garcia Alfaro waited 
until long after seven o’clock, 
but no telephone call came to 
him from his friend, Walter 
Goodwin. The Coiombian dip- 
lomat was disappointed at 
having to dine alone; he asked the 
clerk to make sure that no message had 
been sent him. He had an uneasy feel- 
ing that something might be wrong. He 
had not found time to make inquiries 
about Captain Brincker, but he wished 
that Walter had not been so interested in 
following up that hardened adventurer. 

At last Alfaro went into the dining- 
room. Soon there entered a dapper, 
black-eyed young dandy who wore 
evening clothes of white serge. Alfaro 
recognized him as one of the partners in 
a shipping firm in Panama, and as an 
old acquaintance. The Colombian beck- 
oned him to his own table, and warmly 
exclaimed: 

“Tt is a great pleasure, - Antonio! 
Where have you been? I have suffered 
a thousand disappointments not to find 
you.”’ 

‘*Business took me to Costa Rica for 
two weeks, ’’ replied the other. ‘‘Are you 
on your way home or are you returning ?’’ 

‘*T go to see my parents, Antonio. I 
have been waiting for an American 
friend to dine with me. He has not 
arrived. Iam anxious. You are aware 
of everything that goes on in Panama. 

Tell me, what is Captain Brincker doing 
here? You know him, of course.’’ 

‘*Who does not? He is a famous char- 
acter. Before I went to Costa Rica the 
story was going round that his fortunes 
had picked up. He has been down at 
the heel for some time, you know, loaf- 
ing in Panama.’’ 

‘There is to be a revolution some- 
where?’’ 

‘Politics are very much upset in San 
Salvador. Who knows? By the way, 
my firm has just sold the old Juan 
Lopez. We were glad to get her off our 
hands before she sank at her moorings. 

A wretched tin-pot of a steamer! You 
should be interested, because at one 
time she figured in Colombian affairs. ’’ 

‘‘Who bought the Juan Lopez? I 
saw her loading at Balboa to-day, and 
Captain Brincker was on board.’’ 

‘*The new owner is General Quesada. 

I wish the rascal may have no good 
luck with her.’’ 

‘*General Quesada !’’ exclaimed Alfaro. 

**T am startled. And what does Captain 
Brincker do on board ?’’ 

‘*He is in the- service of General 
Quesada, so lam told. You may put two and 
two together if you like. I have learned to 
mind my own affairs in the shipping business 
of Panama. Perhaps General Quesada imag- 
ines himself to be the next president of San 
Salvador. He does not buy a steamer and hire 
a man like Captain Brincker for a pleasure 
excursion. ’” 

Alfaro had lost his appetite. The process 
of ‘‘putting two and two together’’ filled him \§ 
with alarm. His young friend Goodwin, with- | 
out knowing it, was entangling himself in the 
concerns of General Quesada, who already bore 
him a violent grudge. He should have been 
warned to steer clear of Captain Brincker and 
the Juan Lopez. Alfaro was a poor asked | 





companion for the dapper Antonio. He asked 
other questions, and found the answers not | 
reassuring. Antonio said that Quesada had | 
been gambling heavily in the disreputable | 
resorts of Panama. Where had he found funds | 
to finance a Central American revolution? | 
He had stolen his provisions, and the Tuan | 
Lopez had been sold him for a song. But | 
guns and ammunition cost money, and there 
were wages to pay. Probably some shady 
concession hunter had financed the enter- 
prise. 

All this Alfaro moodily considered until he 
could no longer curb his impatience. 

‘*You will have to excuse me, Antonio,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I have something to attend to. Tell 
me where Generai Quesada’s house is in 
Panama; I wish to write it down. And you 
say that Captain Brincker has been living 
with him ?’’ 

**Something diplomatic in the wind ?’’ asked | 
the young shipping agent. ‘‘You fear that | 
the Juan Lopez may again disturb the poli- | 
tics of your fair country of Colombia ?’’ 

**No, Antonio. I am troubled about a/| 
friend. Once he saved my life. It is better | 
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DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


“WHO CARES ABOUT YOU?” 


to be too anxious for such an one than not 
anxious enough. ’’ 

*“*You are right. If I can help you, com- 
mand me. Adios!” 

Alfaro hurried from the hotel and took the 
shortest road to the Ancon hospital; for Good- 
win had told him that for the present he was 
staying there as a guest. After considerable 
trouble, he found the quarters of the young 
surgeon who had attended to Walter Goodwin 
in the accident ward. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the surgeon, ‘‘ the baseball 
pitcher with a damaged arm is bunking with | 
me, but I haven’t seen him since this after- 
noon. He said he was going to Balboa. You} 
look worried. Is anything wrong?’’ 

“T am a little afraid for him,’’ answered 
Alfaro. ‘‘He was to dine with me. I think 


he may have gone into Panama and met with | 


trouble. He has got mixed up with some} 
people who would be glad to do him harm.’’ 

The surgeon looked disturbed. ‘‘I am fond 
of the youngster,’’ hesaid. ‘‘He is in noshape | 
to take care of himself. If you have reason to | 
fret about him, let’s try to look him up. Shall 
I telephone the Zone police department ?’’ 


Just then a solid footfall sounded on the | 


screened porch, and Devlin entered. 
‘*Howdy, doctor! 
Goodwin, but he is not in the ward. What 
have you done with him? Is he all mended ?’’ 
‘**We seem to have mislaid him. 
friend, Sefior Alfaro. 
circumstances. ’’ 


Devlin gripped the slim fingers of the Colom- | 


bian. ‘‘Glad to meet you,’’ he said. ‘‘Good- 
win’s told me of you. What’s on your mind?’’ 
‘**Goodwin hasn’t come back, and we think 
General Quesada may have caught him in 
Panama. ’’ 
**Quesada! What makes you think so?’’ 
In his vehement manner Alfaro explained. 


I dropped in to see young | 


This is his | 
He can explain the | 
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ROARED DEVLIN. 


At the mention of Captain Brincker, Devlin 
raised a hand, and interrupted: 

‘‘Stop a minute. You say you once saw 
this beach-comber, Brincker, in Guayaquil? 
So did I." I know him. He is bad medicine 
for young Goodwin to interfere with, but he 
has a decent streak in him. Quesada sounds 
a good deal worse tome. He is yellow all the 
| way through. Come along, Sefior Alfaro. 
I may need you to talk Spanish for me.’’ 

‘*You are going to consult with the police?’’ 

‘*No; I will round up this Quesada-Brincker 
outfit all by myself. I am responsible for 
| Gdodwin, and I am just naturally suspicious | 
|of Panamanians in general and of Quesada in 
particular. Good-by, doctor!’’ 

Devlin and Alfaro found a cab in the hos- 





whip, Alfaro told of his meeting with Goodwin 
on the wharf. 
| had become taciturn. He was no longer the 
jovial, swaggering steam-shovel man who 

bragged of the prowess of ‘‘old 26,’’ but a 
| two-fisted American of the frontier breed, 
| schooled to think and to act in emergencies. 
| ‘*I intend to get into Quesada’s house and 
find out what has been going on,’’ he said. 

‘*But he has a revolver! He tried to kill 
me with it!’’ cried Alfaro. 
| ‘*Pshaw! I never found one of you Spanish- 
| Americans that could shoot straight,’’ was 
Devlin’s impolite comment. 

They left the cab at the corner nearest the 
| house. Devlin strode ahead; Alfaro looked 
warily about for unfriendly policemen. In 
front of the house Devlin stopped and said, 
‘*You are a professional diplomat. Better 
stay outside and divert the police if a row 
should break loose inside. They will want to 
| help Quesada. If I need you, I’ll sing out 
| good and loud. ’’ 


| **But I am not a coward,’’ earnestly 


OE OE CE CLE aE 


pital grounds, and as the cochero plied his | 


Devlin listened grimly. He} 
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protested the Gorombian. »**I 
am not atraid to 20 m with 
you.’, Goodwin saved ray life. 
I’ will do anything for him.’’ 

**You do as you’re told,” 
was the decisive reply. 

Devlin rang the bell. When 
the door was opened by some 

one only dimly visible in the unlighted 
vestibule, the steam-shovel man said, in 
bad Spanish, ‘‘I wish to see General 
Quesada. It is important.’’ 

A strong voice answered in excellent 
English, ‘‘The general will not be home 
to-night. What is your business ?’’ 

Devlin shoved the man aside and 
advanced into the hallway. At the 
farther end there was the glow of an 
electric light. The other man quickly 
locked the door and followed him. 

‘*Pretty exclusive, aren’t you?’’ said 
Devlin. ‘‘Why, hello, Captain Brincker ! 
I am looking for a young friend of mine 
named Goodwin. What have you done 
with him?’’ 

The soldier of fortune gazed hard at the 
intruder before he answered, ‘‘I know 
nothing about him. Is this not Jack 
Devlin ?’’ 

“It is, and I believe that you are 
lying. Do you remember the night when 
you broke jail ahead of the government 
troops that were going to shoot you next 
morning, and swam aboard my dredge 
in Guayaquil harbor ?’’ 

‘That revolution was unlucky for 
me, ’’ said Captain Brincker, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘‘I was on the losing side. 
You hid me on your dredge and kept 
me there until I could slip away in a 
German tramp steamer. I have not 
forgotten it.’’ 

There was contempt in Devlin’s eyes 
as he said, ‘‘ You have fallen pretty low 
since then to play jackal to this cheap 
bully, General Quesada. I am sorry I 
hauled you aboard my dredge. I have 
called you a liar. Are you man enough 
to resent it?’’ 

As if his degradation had been brought 
home to him, Captain Brincker’s deeply 
lined cheek turned a dull red. He had 
his own misguided sense of duty, how- 
ever, and he was thinking of his 
employer’s interests whén he replied: 

‘*That is a personal matter. You and 
I will settle it later. I cannot let you 
come into this house, do you under- 
stand°’’ 

‘“*Yes, I understand. You’re bound 
to earn your dirty wages. Now what 
about young Goodwin? He is a friend 
of mine, and you know what that 
means. ”’ 

**T can tell you nothing —’”’ 

‘*T’ve had enough of this conversation. I 
can see by your eye that you’re guilty,’’ was 
| Devlin’s quick retort. His fist shot out and 
struck Captain Brincker in the jaw, and sent 
him staggering back. Then the two men 
| clinched. Except that their feet scuffied furi- 
ously upon the stone floor, they carried on 
their struggle in silence. The steam-shovel 
man was the younger of the two and the more 
active, and he was a seasoned rough - and - 
tumble fighter. A hip-lock, a tremendous 
heave and twist, and Captain Brincker went 
down like a falling tree. 

Devlin sat upon his chest and searched his 
| clothing for weapons. He found a loaded 
| revolver, and when he had cocked it, he 
| allowed the vanquished soldier of fortune to 
rise to his feet. Devlin’s nose was bleeding, 
but he looked pleased as he remarked: 

‘“*Too quick for you, eh? I hope I jolted 
some decency into you. I am the boss, and 
you will tell me what I want to know.’’ 

Without a word, Captain Brincker walked 
to the patio and sat down with his head in 
his hands. The violent fall had dazed him. 
Devlin looked pityingly at him, and said: 

‘*You ought to be ashamed of yourself! You 
used to be a good deal of a man, but you are 
getting a bit too old for this kind of life. 
There was a time when I couldn’t have thrown 
you so easily. Now I mean business. Tell 
me the truth, or you will get into more 
trouble. ’’ 

Devlin had taken his stand where he could 
command a view of al] the entrances into the 
patio. He intended, if he should be attacked 
by a number of men, to shoot his way out. 

Captain Brincker looked dejected. He had 
wavered when he might have protected Walter 
Goodwin against the wrath of General Que- 
sada. And now Devlin had made him feel 
utterly unmanly and despicable. It had not 
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been a part of his trade to protect thieves and | street, but the open windows on the side toward | in the head and throw him into the bay, will 


betray courageous American boys. 
in a mood to try to make amends. 

“*T owe you a favor, Devlin,’’ he said, 
speaking with an effort. 


| waves on the beach. 
At last Devlin heard the staccato explosions 


‘*You did me a good | of a launch; they were growing faint in the | 


He was | the bay admitted the murmuring noise of the | he? He thinks he has kidnaped the lad with- 
| out anybody’s knowing it. And he has reason 
enough for getting rid of him.’’ 


‘*No, you need have no fear of that. He 


turn in Guayaquil harbor; and you have the} distance. With the belief that Alfaro was on | will plan nothing worse than to maroon him 


upper hand. 
affair. Yes, the boy came here. I meant him | 
ng harm; °F was afypia he knew Stoo! maclt| 
about ‘the “Juan? Lopz, expedition, and ? Fi 


wented to keep him quiet for a little while. ‘|’ 


Brtt he’ had -ceuHif’ General Quesada, at some- 
thing -worse—a ssitieme™*w iti’ ay A méricast at} 
Balboa to steal suppiies * from: yo: nr? BOWER, 
ment. * This’ ‘y young man had ‘beex ing 
about’ the ‘west coast‘and had found a ‘job’ on | 
the wharf. He gambled with ¢ ‘Quesada -and 
lost. ‘The general put the'screws on: shim;”’ 


‘*T heard about that to-night,’’ Devlii'said, | 
‘Then Quesada took Goodwin | 
out of your hands. What has he done with 


impatiently. 


him?”’ 

‘*Carried him aboard the Juan Lopez. 
is ready to sail. They are only waiting for 
me to come on board. ’’ 

‘* How long will Quesada wait for you? The 
steamer is anchored in the bay, I suppose?’’ 

‘¢He will not wait very long. He is suspi- 
cious and afraid. If I do not join him soon, 
he will think that the authorities have learned 
of the expedition, and he will start, expecting 
me to get away in a sailboat and meet him at 
a rendezvous on the coast. ’’ 

‘*T believe you are honest with me. I can’t 
go aboard and take Goodwin off single-handed ; 

* and neither can I trust you to see that no harm 
comes to him on the voyage. ’’ 

‘*You are not fair to me,’’ protested Cap- 
tain Brincker. ‘‘I am very sorry that General 
Quesada got hold of him.’’ 

Devlin laughed incredulously. 

‘*You are a desperate, broken man!’’ he 
cried. ‘*You are playing for a stake against 
big odds. Quesada is your boss. Once you 
get to sea with a ship-load of guns and cut- 
throat recruits, you will not let the boy stand 
between you and your business. You may 
mean well, but you’ve been hardened. And I 
cannot trust you to stand up against Quesada 
and the rest of them to save the boy.’’ 

Captain Brincker chewed his gray mustache 
in silence. At last he grumbled: 

‘‘What are you going to do about it, Devlin?’’ 

Devlin thought a moment, and then an- 
swered, ‘‘I will hold you as a 
hostage. When I think of that 
poor crippled lad out yonder, 
with Quesada scheming how 
he can most easily make way 
with him, it is a wonder I 
don’t shoot you, Captain 
Brincker.’’ 

Devlin glanced into the hall- 
way. He dared not leave his 
prisoner, and so he ordered 
him to march ahead of him 
and unbolt the front door. 


‘‘O Alfaro!’’ he shouted. 
‘*Come in !’’ 
The faithful Colombian 


pushed the door open and 
entered. 

‘*Do you know where to 
find a launch in a hurry and 
a man to run it?’’ Devlin 
asked. 

‘*Yes. Antonio Varilla, who 
dined with me to-night, has a 
fast gasoline boat.’’ 

‘*Can you find him?’’ 

‘*He was going from the 
hotel to the University Club 
of Panama to play a match at 
billiards. He will be there 
now. Tell me, where is 
Goodwin ?’’ 

“I’m going to send you 
to find him, Alfaro. My 
Spanish is poor, or I would go myself and 
leave you on sentry duty with the prisoner. 
You get that launch, and you look for the 
Juan Lopez, understand? She is in the bay, 
between here and Balboa. And you tell Gen- 
eral Quesada that his right-hand man, Captain 
Brincker, is too busy looking into the muzzle 
of a gun to join the expedition. If Goodwin 
comes back with you, Captain Brincker goes 
free. Otherwise, I will march this reprobate to 
the Ancon jail as a filibuster caught in the act. 
And he’! get about five years. Uncle Sam is 
mighty hostile to anybody who tries to touch 
off a revolution in these little republics. ’’ 

Alfaro nodded with eager approval. Here 
was a mission after his own heart. Devlin 
was an admirable leader. 

‘*T will find the launch,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
shall enjoy making a speech to General Que- 
sada. Trust me to do my share. Shall I 
come back to this house?’’ 

‘*Yes. Ishall not deprive Captain Brincker 
of my society. ” 

Alfaro departed, and Devlin and his captive | 
went back to the patio. Under the circum- | 
stances, the soldier of fortune was not the | 
most entertaining company. The two sat 
facing each other in the wicker chairs while | 
the hours dragged slowly by. Except for the 
two men, the house was deserted ; the servants | 
had been dismissed earlier in the day. The | 
thick stone walls shut out sounds from the 


She | 
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| less .tense, and at the same time he was con- 
| Seigus of feeling the effects of the nervous 
straia under which he had labored. 
‘*How about making some black coffee, Cap- 
ttain Brincker?’’ he said. ‘‘You and I are in 
for a late session to-night. Shall I convoy you 
} into the kitchen? I will poke the gun at you 
te more than I can help.’’ 
| The prisoner complied somewhat grumpily ; 
| put he brewed an excellent pot of coffee, upon 
which Devlin complimented him. 
**T do not think so harshly of you as I did,’’ 
Devlin went on. ‘‘War is a cruel game, and 


young and tamed. 


of befriending the Goodwin lad.’’ 
‘Thanks !’’ Captain Brincker said, grimly. 
‘*Quesada will not dare to knock. Goodwin 


you are too old a dog to learn new tricks, I | 
suppose. You ought to have been caught | 
I believe you had a notion 





I cannot stomach this Goodwin | his way, Devlin found the situation becoming | | in the jungle of San Salvador.’ 


‘*That would mean death for the boy, with 
his right arm useless. ’’ 

Through the seaward windows they heard 
the distant throb of a steamer’s engines, flut- 
tering, irregular. The sound carried far across 
the water. The two men gazed at each other. 

‘*She makes a clatter like a mowing-machine. 
You -could hear her for miles,’’ said Devlin. 
He leaped to his feet and thrust the revolver 
menacingly forward. ‘‘lt’s an old, worn-out 
boat that makes a noise like that.’’ 

‘*Tt is the Juan Lopez !’’ Captain Brincker 
did not flinch. ‘‘I know those engines of hers. 
She has sailed without me. ’’ 

‘“‘Who cares about you?’’ roared Devlin, 
turning from the window. ‘‘Quesada has 
carried young Goodwin to sea, and precious 
little show the boy will have for his life!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








and thirty- 


O nine, one hun- 


dred and forty, one hun- 
dred and forty-one, . one 











field,’’ Mary Ellen had 
agreed, cheerfully. 

“The front porch can | 
wait a year.’’ It did wait. | 





hundred and forty-two,’’ 





counted Mary Ellen Ward, 








depositing an egg in the 
hickory split basket with each count, ‘‘one 
hundred and forty-three, one hundred and 
forty-four—an even twelve dozen. Eggs are 
up to fifty cents; that will be—let me see— 
twelve times fifty—why, it’s six dollars! With 
the ninety- -four I’ve got, that’ll make a hun- 
dred—exactly what Uncle Reuben Whittaker 
said he’d put up the porch complete for !’’ 
Mary Ellen stood in her little kitchen and 
saw in fancy the front porch that was to be 
hers at last after five years’ saving. ‘‘Maybe,’’ 





BRINKERHOFF . 





- I'VE GOT AN ANNIVERSARY PRESENT FOR 


she mused aloud, ‘‘there’ll be paint enough 
left from the porch to paint the tlower-stands 
and rocking-chairs white, too. How pretty the 
green leaves of the plants will look against the 
white, with the geraniums to give a touch of 
brightness! I believe I’ll have the spindles 
of the porch railing round. They’ll be more 
trouble to clean, but they’1] be so much prettier 
and more graceful than square ones. ’’ 

Mary Ellen’s share of beauty had been 
meager. An orphan, she had been brought up 





year. Then she had married David Ward, 
who, burning with the desire to buy back the 
land an unfortunate father had lost, was put- 
ting every ounce of himself into the struggle. 
When David had brought her home after 


old one, without even a tree shading it, her 
heart had sunk until she had thought about 





| be made with a vine-covered porch across the 
front—its full low, wide porch with a sloping 
| roof! 
tioned the subject to David. 

| ‘Of course you shall have it if you want it, 


I’m saving to buy back the west field. 
be on the market soon. 
land together, shiftless as he’s turned out.’’ 





You, Too.” 





the front porch. How pretty the house could | 


And not long afterward she had men- | 


were for sale, David restored 
it to the farm. And Mary Ellen sat on her 
frént porch only in dreams. 

At the end of the third year an idea had 
come to Mary Ellen. The egg money was 
hers, to dress herself on. By scrimping and 
turning and dyeing and making over, perhaps 
she could save enough for a porch! And she 
had scrimmped and saved and turned and dyed 
and made over until she was almost ashamed 
to go to church. But now she had the money, 
and the sweet after the bitter was to be hers. 
The bitterest of the bitter 
had been David’s indifference. 
Mary Ellen did not believe he 
had ever even noticed how 
skimpy her wardrobe was. 

‘*What he cares for most in 
the world is buying back that 
land!’’ Mary Ellen reflected 
now, as she stood in her little 
kitchen and packed her eggs 
for Abram Barnett to carry to 
town. When she opened the 
door to let Abram out with 
the éggs, she could see David 
standing by the barn, looking 
wistfully toward a three-cor- 
nered strip of meadow that 
was the last bit of the old farm 
still out of his hands. ‘I 
suppose Grimes has put it on 
the market and David’s going 
to buy it,’’ she thought idly, 


thought began to plan a green 
cushion for the big rocking- 
chair to match the green plants 
on the flower-stand. 

Abram stopped with the egg 


ting down to dinner, and 
Mary Ellen asked him to stay. 

**Dave,’’ he said, as he fin- 
ished his second piece of Mary 
Ellen’s flaky cherry tart, ‘‘I 
hear Grimes wants to sell the strip of meadow, 
and has put it in Lawyer Wrenn’s hands.’’ 

**Yes, I know it,’’ answered David. 

‘“The hundred he asks for it is too much,’’ 
Abram went on, as with polite protests but 
obvious delight, he took a third piece of the tart. 
‘*But I reckon you’ll buy it, anyhow, seeing 
it’ll just round.out the old farm to the shape 
it was in your grandpa’s day ?’’ 

**No,’’ answered David, ‘‘I can’t. I didn’t 


| have even half a sweet-potato crop this year, 
by a close-fisted uncle until her eighteenth | 


and Grimes wants cash.’’ He straightened 
his shoulders, smiled, and added, hastily, 
‘*1’ve got about enough land now, anyhow.’’ 

Mary Ellen was planning to have a clematis 


| on the south end of her porch; she believed 
| she would train the vine so as to leave a round 

their marriage, and Mary Ellen had seen the | | 
bare little house built on the site of the burned | 


window in it like the one she had seen at the 
old McHenry place in Dartford. She hardly 
heard the conversation. 
put away the dishes and stood in the front 


yard with her tape measure, measuring to see | 


exactly how wide a ten-foot porch would be, 


she noticed that David was standing over by | 


the barn against the sunset sky, and looking 
wistfully across at the three-cornered strip of 


|meadow. Then it occurred to her that his 
| Mary Ellen,’’ he had said, ‘‘but right now 

It’ll | 
Cave can’t hold his | 


cheerfulness in telling Abram he could not 

buy the meadow had been rather forced. 
‘‘David’s grieving over it,’’ she thought, 

| and then said to herself, hastily, ‘‘I’ll go to 
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be the first day of April,—the first’s always 
seemed such a good day to begin anything on, 
—and if I give the order at the sawmill office 
by eight o’clock, maybe the lumber can be got 
out here in time for Uncle Reuben to go to 
work on it Wednesday. Yes, I’ll have round 
spindles in the railing instead of square— 
they’re so much prettier. ’’ 

Mary Ellen rose from her stooping posture, 
and again saw David’s black figure against 
the sunset. ‘‘Yes, I’ll have round spindles, ’’ 
she said again, aloud. ‘‘And I’ll have the 
round window in the clematis vine.’’ She 
did not look toward David, but hummed a gay 
little tune, and went into the house to make 
ready “-r the early journey to town. 

When she had got out a fresh shirt-waist, 
her dyed and turned blue serge skirt and her 
winter-before-last toque, David came in. 

**David,’’ she said, ‘‘I want to go to town 
in the morning. Can I have Robin to drive?’’ 





and then dismissing the'| 


money just as they were sit- | 


But after she had | 


| lean face quivered as he read. 


David looked annoyed, almost embarrassed. 
Then he forced a smile, and answered, ‘‘Why, 
of course you can, Mary Ellen. The fact is, 
| I’m going in myself, and I’ll drive you.”’ 
| Mary Ellen understood the embarrassment ; 
David was going to town to make a desperate 
effort to raise the money for the three-cornered 
meadow. She knew the hopelessness of it. 
At his father’s death David had taken an 
oath never to mortgage a foot of his land, and - 
in this hard year nobody would lend it to him 
on any other terms. Grimes would make no 
concession to sentiment; the man with the 
cash would get the three -cornered meadow, 
and that man would not be David. 

Mary Ellen undressed, saying to herself, 
‘‘T’ll have the railing spindles round, even if 
| they are harder to clean.’’ And as she lay 





Then old man Harvey had | wide-awake she kept imagining herself sitting 
died suddenly, and as the | with her sewing-machine out on the porch on 
three acres of ‘beech woods | hot afternoons, with the view of the beech 


woods and the blue of Williams Hill in the 
‘distance for her tired eyes. Suddenly it 
occurred to her that she could see the meadow 
from the porch. She shivered as if a cold 
wind had blown on her; then she said aloud, 
‘*Yes, I’ll have the spindles round. ’’ 

She said it again the first thing on awaking 
at dawn; she went about her early work 
saying it, as if it were a lesson that she feared 
she should forget. When Robin was harnessed 
and she was seated by David, driving town- 
ward, she still kept saying it under her 
breath. 

David set her down at the square, and she 
started to walk toward old Reuben Whittaker’s 
house. But when she came to the door, she 
did a strange thing. She walked quickly past 
it and hurried on to Jésiah Wrenn’s dingy 
law office. 

Coming out of the office a half-hour later, 
with a folded paper, Mary Ellen met Reuben. 
‘*Uncle Reuben,’’ she said, ‘‘1’ve decided not 
to put up the porch this year. I hope the loss 
of the work won’t put you out too much?’’ 

‘*No, it won’t,’’ quavered Reuben. ‘‘I’ve 
got plenty of work. Don’t you worry @ mite!’’ 
and he patted her shoulder. 

On the way home Mary Ellen chattered 
gaily. David’s cheerfulness matched her own, 
but Mary Ellen knew it was forced, and she 
nearly told him his good news then, instead 
of waiting to put the deed under his breakfast- 
plate. She nearly told him again at twilight 
when, looking out of the window, she saw 
him standing with drooping shoulders, gazing 
toward the three-cornered meadow. But she 
| did not; she kept to her first plan of letting 
him find the deed under his plate. 
| The first day of April dawned with a golden 
sky. March had gone out like the veriest baby 
lamb; the cherry-tree in the yard was like a 
bride in a filmy veil, with four peach - tree 
maids in pink attending her; a hyacinth had 
bloomed in the night; the jonquils were show- 
ing yellow tips to their buds. Mary Ellen 
rose at sunrise to hurry breakfast, in order 
that David might have his good news early. 

But her breakfast preparations were inter- 
rupted. Just as the coffee-pot spout was 
beginning to steam, Mary Ellen heard a great 
clattering in the road, and lifting the sash 
curtain and peeping out, she saw two teams 
turn in at the big gate. The wagons were 
loaded with new lumber, and old Reuben 
Whittaker sat by the driver of the first team. 
Surely it was a dream! Or was the experience 
of yesterday a dream? Had she, after all, 
ordered the lumber? She took out the folded 
paper and opened it. No, she was not dream- 
ing; here was the deed. David came in. 

‘*Mary Ellen, ’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve been married 
five years this morning, and I have a surprise 
for you. I know how you’ve wanted a porch 
all these years, and I found that the hundred 
I’d saved this year would just pay for it. 
The lumber’s here, and Uncle Reuben 
Whittaker and his son are all ready to begin. ’’ 

Mary Ellen clasped David’s neck, weeping. 
| Then she laughed through her tears. 

‘*David,’’ she said, ‘‘ ‘Great minds run in 
the same channel.’ I’ve got an anniversary 
present for you, too. I bought it with the 
egg money I’ve saved.’’ And she handed 
David the deed to the three-cornered meadow. 

David took the deed and read it, and his 
‘“‘Why, Mary 
‘you don’t know, you can’t 








Ellen,’’ he said, ‘ 


| ‘Of course you must buy back the west | | town early to-morrow morning. Wednesday’!l| know what this means to me! If Peters had 
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got hold of the meadow he’d never have let|I’d promised the porch to you, and the note | 


me have it at any price —’’ 

‘*But, David,’’ Mary Ellen put in, ‘‘you’re 
spending a hundred on the porch —’’ 

David blushed like a boy. ‘‘I know it,” 
he answered, ‘‘but that hundred was yours. 


IMMIGRATION IN THE LICHT C 





HE census of 1910 
disclosed the fact 


States, with its outly- 

ing possessions, has a population exceeding 
100,000,000 (the approximate total being 101,- 
100,000). Only three governments rule over a 
greater number—those of China, the British 
Empire and Russia. 

The population of the United States proper, 
moreover, had increased during the preceding 
decade more rapidly than that of most of the 
important countries of the world. It rose from 
75,994,000 in 1900 to 91,972,000 in 1910, an 
increase of 21 per cent. Russia had about 
the same rate of growth, but in no other 
important European country was the increase 
so rapid. Germany increased 15 per cent. in 
population during the decade, Great Britain 
and Ireland 9 per cent., Austria 9 per cent., 
Hungary 8 per cent., Italy 7 per cent., and 
France only 2 per cent. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
growth of the United States is swelled by 
immigration, whereas most European coun- 
tries lose by emigration to this and other 
countries. Had there been no immigration 
into the United States during the decade, the 
increase in population would have been about 
13 or 14 per cent., or less than that in Germany. 

Somewhat contrary to the expectations of 
the public, the rate of growth in our popula- 
tion between 1900 and 1910 proved to be slightly 
greater than during the preceding decade—21 
per cent. as compared with 20.7 per cent. 
The difference, however, was wholly attribu- 
table to increased immigration, without which 
the rate of growth would have fallen off some- 
what. Even as it is, the increase in popula- 
tion during the past two decades has been 
appreciably less rapid than before. From 1790 
to 1860 the population increased by about one- 
third every ten years, and from 1860 to 1890 
by about one-fourth every ten years. 

When the results of the census of 1900 were 
made public, not a few people expressed appre- 
hension because the rate of increase among 
negroes during the preceding decade was re- 
ported to be considerably higher than that from 
1880 to 1890, whereas the opposite was true of 
the white population. Moreover, it was readily 
seen that except for immigration, the increase 
of the whites during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century would have been less rapid 
than that reported for the negroes. 





THE RATE OF INCREASE. 
Te census of 1910, how- 

Teves showed quite a dif- 

ferent situation. The rate 

of increase for whites during 

the first decade of the twentieth 

century was higher than that 

during the preceding decade, while the rate of 
increase for the negroes showed a marked fall- 
ing off, and was only half as great as that for the 
whites—11 per cent. as compared with 22 per 
cent. Further analysis, however, together with 
other known facts, raises a serious doubt as to 
the correctness of the enumeration of negroes in 
1890, and consequently as to the correctness of 
the percentages of increase shown for the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. Such 
variations in the rate of increase as appear 
between 1880 and 1910 are highly improbable. 

It is more likely that for several decades past 
the rate of natural increase—that is, growth 
by excess of births over deaths, excluding the 
effect of immigration and emigration—has been 
declining in both races, but that the natural 
increase of the whites has been continuously 
more rapid than that of the negroes. In the 
absence of immigration, the white population 
would have increased about 14 per cent. 
between 1900 and 1910, or appreciably faster 
than the negro population. Nothing in the 
statistics seems to indicate the probability that 
the negro population will ultimately grow 
faster than the white, or that it will ultimately 
dwindle in absolute numbers. 

Meanwhile the census statistics show that 
the material and intellectual progress of the 
negro race has been marked. Between 1900 
and 1910 there was a decline in illiteracy among 
negroes and an increase in the school attend- 
ance. The rate of mortality among the negro 
population has decreased—a circumstance that 
shows more favorable health conditions among 
them. The proportion of married persons 
among negroes is larger than it was ten years 
ago. The census of agriculture reveals a con- 
siderable increase in the extent of farm-owner- 
ship by negroes and a general improvement 





E Dana Durand 
that the United Qyrector of the Census) 


was already overdue.’’ 

Mary Ellen hugged his neck tighter. ‘‘O 
David, I’m so happy I can’t bear it!’’ 

And then at the front of the house Reuben’s 
first hammer-blows sounded. 





in the prosperity of 
the negro farmer. 

The importance of 
the problem of immi- 
gration is greatly emphasized by the results of 


the last census, which shows that more than | 
| locality are compared, there is in general, 


one-third of our population consists of immi- 
grants or the children of immigrants. The 
foreign - born themselves form about 15 per 
cent. of the total, and the natives one or both 
of whose parents were born abroad constitute 
more than 20 per cent. The percentages for 
the North and the West are higher still, and 
those for our cities are very much higher. 
Moreover, the foreign-born element is rela- 
tively much more important in the adult male 
population than in the total population. One- 
fourth of the men twenty-one years of age 
and over in the United States are of foreign 
birth, and less than one-half—49 per cent.— 
are native whites with native parents. 


PERIODIC IMMIGRATION. 





/ ROM 1900 to 1910 the for- | 
eign-born white population 
increased 31 per cent. and 

the native white population 21 
per cent. Great as has been 
the immigration of the past 
decade, however, it has not 
been relatively greater than it was during 
several of the earlier decades of our history. 
Although the rate of increase in the foreign- 
born white population from 1900 to 1910 was 
more than two and one-half times as high 
as that from 1890 to 1900, it was not higher 
than that from 1880 to 1890. The proportion 
of foreign-born whites in the total popula- 
tion in 1910 was precisely the same that 
it was in 1890, and but little different from 
what it was as far back as 1860. Immigration 
is always periodic, and even at the present 
time the influx is materially less than it was 
three or four years ago. 

The people of southern and eastern Europe, 
from which at present the United States is 
drawing the largest numbers, differ more from 
our native stock in their racial characteristics 
and in their ideas of life than those of the 
countries from which we mainly drew twenty 
or thirty or fifty years ago. Between 1900 and 
1910 there was an actual decline in the number 
of persons living in the United States who 
were born in the countries of northwestern 
Europe, but the number born in southern and 
eastern Europe—Italy, Austria, Hungary, the 
Balkan states, Greece, Turkey and Russia— 
nearly trebled. 








parentage, as the census reports call them. In 
connection with this question, the census 
statistics of school attendance and illiteracy 
are of interest. A large proportion of the 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, 
however, have so recently arrived in this 
country that their children born after immi- 
gration have not reached the age at which 
such statistics become applicable. 

For all the native whites of foreign parent- 
age, ten years of age and over, the percentage 
of illiteracy in the United States as a whole is 
decidedly lower than it is for the native whites 
of native parentage—a little over 1 per cent. as 
compared with nearly 4 per cent. That, how- 
ever, is due chiefly to the fact that the former 
live mostly in cities, where school attendance 
is more general than in the rural districts, and | 
that nearly all of them live in those parts of | 
the country in which educational facilities are 
most abundant. When persons in a given | 





in point of illiteracy. In New England, for 
example, among children of ten to fourteen | 
years of age, the percentage of illiteracy for | 
those with foreign parents in 1910 was the | 
same as that for those with native parents— 
two-tenths of 1 per cent. in both cases. 
Somewhat less favorable to the native whites 
of foreign parentage are the statistics of school | 
attendance. In the country as a whole the | 


virtually no difference between the two classes | 


Within certain limits, a disproportionate growth 
of cities is essential to industrial progress and 
prosperity. It is a matter of congratulation 
that we have become a great industrial nation, 
actively competing in the world’s markets for 
manufactured articles. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the point has not now been 
reached when the United States would gain 
by some check in the cityward movement. 
Not long ago this country was the chief 
exporter of food-products, but its exports of 
such products have rapidly dwindled. If the 
tremendous movement of population toward 
cities continues, there is danger that before 
long we shall have to import a considerable 
part of our food-supply. 


THE NEED OF LABOR. 





of 21 per cent. in popula- 

tion between 1900 and 1910, 

. the acreage of land in crops 
» S inereased—from 1899 to 1909—by 

only 10 per cent. There is no 
lack of additional land available for the plow ; 

there is lack of labor to clear and plant it. To 

that same lack of labor doubtless is attributable 


A® compared with the increase 





| the fact that so little progress has been made 


in increasing the productivity of our soil by 
more intensive methods of cultivation. The 


proportion of school attendance among the | experience of European countries shows that 
children in this class is higher than among | Without adding an acre to the cultivated area 
the white children of native parentage, but | American farmers, by applying more labor— 
this is due to the cause just mentioned in con- | and perhaps, too, more thought—to the soil, 
nection with illiteracy. When comparison is | could greatly increase their output of farm 
made between the two classes under precisely | products. 
similar conditions, it is found that the children | As a matter of fact, between 1899 and 1909 
of immigrants in general leave school some- | | there was no increase in average production 
what earlier than the children of native-born | peracre. The total quantity of crops produced 
parents. In the younger-age groups very | increased only 10 per cent.—in almost exactly 
nearly all the children of the foreign-born, | the same ratio as acreage harvested. The dif- 
especially in our principal cities, attend school, | ference between the rate of increase in popu- 
and the proportion is virtually the same as that lation and the rate of increase in food-supply 
for the children of native parents; but in the | |—a phenomenon not confined to the United 
higher-age groups relatively more children of | States—has had much to do with the increased 
foreign parents drop out of school. Doubtless | cost of living, although, of course, it is by no 
this results rather from the greater poverty of | means the only cause. The prices received by 
their parents than from any difference in«fie | the American farmers for their crops were, 
desire for education. | on the average, no less than 67 per cent. higher 

The mere rapidity » ith which cities grow | in 1909 than in 1899. 
furnishes no little ground for apprehension. | The attraction of the city, both for the 
The proportion of city-dwellers in the total | incoming foreigner and for the farmer’s own 
population of the United States is fast ap- | | sons, makes it hard to get the labor to cul- 
proaching one-half. In 1880 the ratio was tivate the land properly. Most of the multi- 
considerably less than one-third. In 1910 more | tudes who come to us from abroad were tillers 
than 46 per cent. of all our people were classed | | of the soil in their home countries, and many 
by the census as urban—that is, they resided|0f them are accustomed to the intensive 
in cities and villages of 2,500 or more inhab- | methods of agriculture that this country needs. 
itants. Outside the South, which is still | It is unfortunate that so few enter the same 
predominantly rural, the urban proportion in | occupation when they come to the United 
the population is.no less than 57 per cent. | States. It has been seriously suggested by 
More than seven-tenths of the inhabitants of | 80me students of the subject that more or less 
New England and of the Middle Atlantic compulsory measures should be adopted to 
States are city-dwellers. turn the tide of immigration toward the land 

During the decade 1900 ‘to 1910, the urban | instead of toward the factory. 
population increased more than three times as 
fast as the rural. In not a few states in the WHAT THE CITY LACKS. 
northern part of the country the rural popu- 
lation actually decreased. 

The percentages above given, which show 





problem arising directly 


the proportion of city-dwellers in the total 
population of the country, do.not fully indi- 
cate the economic importance of the concentra- 


_ from the economic 


from the failure of agricul- 
tural production to keep pace 
with growth of population, the 








During recent years, moreover, there has | tion of population in cities. Those who move 
been comparatively little immigration of fami- | into the cities, whether from abroad or from 
lies. The proportion of children among the | the rural districts of our own country, are 
immigrants has become very small, the pro- largely in the prime of life—the years of active 
portion of adult men very large. Only about | labor. Although city-dwellers constitute about 
one-seventh of the immigrants who arrived in 46 per cent. of the population of the United 
1911 were under fourteen years of age, and | States, there are actually more people between 
only a little more than one-third of those of all | the ages of twenty and fifty-five in the urban 
ages were females. Many of the men who come | communities than there are in the rural. 
to this country have no intention of remain- 
ing permanently. Although about 8,250,000 | | between city and country is, as already inti- 
immigrants entered the United States between | | mated, partly due to the fact that most of the 
1901 and the date of the census, only 5,000,000 | immigrants go to the cities. There were 
of them were still here when the census was | nearly 3,000,000 more of the foreign - born 
taken in 1910. 

The recent immigrants, even those who re-| and there were only 300,000 more in rural 
main permanently, seem less disposed than the | communities. A tremendous movement of the 
earlier immigrants to become American citi- it native population from the country to the city 
zens. Of the foreign-born white men enu-| js, however, also taking place. There were 


| 


merated by the census of 1900, only about | 8,500,000 more native whites in the cities in 


900,000 were reported as aliens who had taken | 1910 than there were ten years before; in the - 


no steps to become citizens ; in 1910 the number | small towns and rural districts there were 
so reported was more than 2,250,000. The| only 3,500,000 more. The negroes, too, 
number who had become naturalized or had | | moving to the city in large numbers. 

taken out first naturalization papers was only 
a little greater in 1910 than in 1900. 

The standard of popular education in the | 
countries of southern and eastern Europe is | 
lower than it is in those of northwestern | 
Europe. This in all probability accounts er 
the fact that the proportion of illiteracy among | 
the foreign-born whites in the United States | 
in 1910—a little over one-eighth—was no lower 
than in 1900, in the face of the very marked | males. In the urban population, 
decrease in illiteracy among all classes of the | however, there are only about 102 males to 
native population. Of the native whites in | every 100 females, whereas in the rural districts 
1910, only 3 per cent. were illiterate; and in| the ratio is 110 to 100. The country offers 
those sections of the country where the foreign- | relatively better opportunities for employment 
born are mostly found, the number of illiterates | to men than to women, and the city has 
among the native population is insignificant. | many opportunities for women in manufactur- 

In determining the ultimate effect of immi-| ing and mercantile pursuits and in domestic 
gration upon our social and political life, it is | service. 
less important to consider the characteristics| The increasing concentration of population 
of the immigrants themselves than those of | in cities is, of course, due to the great 
their children—the native whites of foreign | development of manufactures and commerce. 


TOWARD THE CITY. 





Cea ens to common be- 
Cer more women than men 
migrate from the country 
to the city. Both in city and 





The great difference in rate of growth | 


| in urban communities in 1910 than in 1900, 


in country males outnumber fe- | 


social and political life of cities 
| is greatly complicated by the fact that their 
growth is so largely due to influx from with- 
out. The newcomer to the city, even though 
a native American, has not the ‘‘stake in the 
community’’ that the person brought up there 
has. He is likely to take less interest in its 
government and to enter less completely into 
its social life. An indication of the unsettled 
character of urban population is the fact that 
there are relatively far more unmarried people 
of marriageable age in the cities than in the 
rural districts. 

The foreign element forms an extraordinary 
proportion of the population of most of our 
great cities. The recent immigrants, coming 
mainly from lands with institutions widely 
different from our own, have gone to the cities 
even more generally than the earlier immi- 
grants. Of the total urban population of the 
United States, only a little over two-fifths are 
| native whites of native parentage, while over 
| one-half —5 2 per cent.—are whites of foreign 
| Stock—either themselves born abroad or the 
children of foreign-born parents. The foreign- 

born themselves form nearly one-fourth of the 
urban population. These figures contrast stri- 
kingly with those for rural districts, where 74 
per cent. of the people are foreign-born whites 
and about 13 per cent. native whites of foreign 
parents. 

In twenty of the fifty cities of 100,000 or 
| more inhabitants, more than two-thirds Of the 
| population consists of the foreign-born and 
their children. More than two-fifths of the 
people of New York City were born abroad, 
and nearly another two-fifths are of foreign 
parentage. The proportions for Chicago, 
Boston and Cleveland are not very different 
from those for New York. 

Moreover, the foreign-born population of 
our great cities is of the most heterogeneous 
character. In each city a score of widely 
divergent nationalities are represented, each 
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by its thousands. Often people of a given 
nationality form colonies by themselves, and 
retain for a long time the customs and language 
of their home countries. Even the children, 
although they usually go to school and soon 
come to use the English language among them- 
selves, are held to the customs of foreign 
lands. The population of the typical Ameri- 
can city has thus a lack of unity hardly paral- 
leled anywhere else in the world. 

The cities in general are doing their best to 
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~ Lulu 


HEN, on opening the door of the| stay in that awful place? ‘You’ll die of the 
W shabby boarding-house parlor, Mollie | blues !’’ 


Dupont found it unoccupied she gave 
a sigh of relief. 
most uncomfortable chair, she removed her 
hat and closed her eyes. 
She felt tired and dis- 
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Dropping down into the | away the blues, and when I think of the poor 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER. 


assimilate this heterogeneous mass. ‘They are 
most generous in furnishing facilities for edu- 
cation. The cities of more than 30,000 inhabi- 
tants in the United States spend annually more 
than $160,000,000 for schools—an outlay that 
represents nearly one-fifth of their total cur- 
rent expenditures. Education alone, however, 
is hardly a sufficient means to bring about 
prompt and thorough assimilation of a foreign 
stock so vast and so different in its character 
from our older native population. 
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Leona’s eyes filled with tears. 
‘*]7’]l find something to do that will drive 


souls who are compelled to stay there for life, 
T’ll be overflowingly thankful 
that I am to come back to my 





couraged, and wanted to 
gain better control of her- 
self before she faced her 
roommate. Leona would 
be in from her work, and 
Leona was always tired 
and discouraged. Mollie 
felt that two discouraged 
people, shut into one small 
room, would make the 
gloom too dense. Leona 
had always called her 
‘*Early Robin,’’ because 
she was so persistently 
cheerful in spite of any sort 
of gloom. When Mollie felt 
that she had succeeded in 
smoothing out the worry 
lines, and had stopped her 
chin from quivering in 
such a babyish way, she 
climbed briskly up-stairs, 








work as soon as my eyes have 
rested. ’’ 

There was a steady down- 
pour of rain the next morning, 
and, true to his promise, Jim 
Daniels drove in just after 
noon for Mollie. He seemed 
depressed, and did not respond 
to her cheerful talk. Upon 
their arrival at the farm, 
Mollie found it easy to under- 
stand why he was worried. 
The backward spring weather 
had ‘caused the work to pile 
up outdoors; Susie’s illness 
had caused things to go worse 
than usual indoors; between 
the two, Jim was almost dis- 
tracted. 


Mollie decided that her near- 
est duty was the cheering up 
of her cousin. But Susie, shut 








and hummed a bit of a 
popular air as she opened 
the door. Leona, turning 
quickly, gave her one glance, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Is it as bad as all that?’’ 

*“*T don’t know exactly what ‘all that’ 
means,’’ Mollie answered, but when she faced 
Leona’s sympathetic eyes she faltered and let 
out the truth. ‘‘It was worse than all that, 
whatever you mean by it. Why can we see 
things happen td other people, and go right 
on carelessly, thinking they won’t happen to 
us? My sentence is sixty days’ idleness. 
The specialist said that my eyes must rest for 
that length of time, or he would not under- 
take to do anything for them. He talked of 
a couple of months as glibly as if they had 
been a couple of hours. If I had only been 
_ more careful of my money and my eyes—but 
I thought there was plenty of time to lay by 
for rainy days, and besides, you can’t save 
much for the heavy rains when it is drizzling 
weather all the time. I never thought of 
hurting my eyes with that night work. I 
wanted to conquer those lessons so I could get 
a better position. I felt sure that Judge 
Grimm intended to help me as soon as I was 
competent to take a better place, and now I’ve 
got to give up everything. If there was any- 
thing in the world I could do without using 
my eyes every minute —’’ 

‘*You cheer up!’’ Leona said, patting 
Mollie’s shoulder. ‘‘You have most of last 
month’s salary, and I’ve saved a little, so I can 
pay the room rent and your board until —’’ 

‘*You’re a dear,’’ Mollie interrupted, ‘‘but 
you needn’t think for a moment that I shall 
add myself to your burdens. Don’t I know 
how you skimped to save up that tiny bank- 
account? . 1 wouldn’t touch it—not if I had 
to go to the poor-farm.’’ She stopped sud- 
denly and laughed aloud. ‘‘And, by the way, 
that’s just what I will do.’’ 

She laughed again at Leona’s startled look. 
‘The only relative I have within a hundred 
miles of this town is Susie Daniels, and her 
husband is superintendent of the county poor- 
farm. I’m sure they wouldn’t charge much 
for my board, and I should be near enough 
to see the specialist whenever he thinks I 
ought to have treatment. I'll call them up 
and ask Jim to come after me.’’ 

She gave Leona an affectionate squeeze, and 
ran down-stairs to the telephone, almost in 
her usual good spirits. She came back a few 
moments later with a rueful face. 

‘*Not wanted—even at the poor-farm,’’ she 
announced. ‘‘I have been a welcome guest 
there for week ends, but it seems there is a 
difference between entertaining a cousin who 
is a fairly successful stenographer, and one 
who asks to stay a while because she is down 
and out. Jim tells me that Susie is ailing. 
That didn’t frighten me, for Susie has been 
ailing most of the time since I can remember. 
He said that she could not take on any extra 
work, but I begged so hard to be allowed to 
stay a little while that he finally promised to 
come for me to-morrow if it rained so that 
he could not plow.’’ 

‘*But, Mollie, how will you ever stand it to 


SHE REMOVED HER HAT. 








in with her worries through a 
long, severe winter, had sunk 
too deep into the slough of 
despondency to. be easily pulled out. She 
was so nervous that she cried when she talked, 
and at first Mollie was undecided: whether she 
wanted to pick her up, shake her and set her 
down hard, or to take her in her arms and 
soothe her as if she were a tired little child. 
As Susie poured forth her grievances, pity 
finally predominated. The county would not 
pay for extra help. Jim had been compelled to 
hire a strong woman to do most of the work, 
but this woman could not get the inmates to 
do their part. The whole building was a 
‘‘sight’’ for lack of care, and what was worse, 
the charity board and the board of commis- 
sioners might come at any time to inspect it. 
They had told Jim in the fall that if there 
were no improvement by spring they would 
give the position to one of the many applicants. 
Instead of being better, things were ever so 
much worse. 

Finally Mollie stopped the tearful monologue 
by saying decidedly, ‘‘Now, Susie, you’re not 





young, cheerful girl, in a pretty house dress, 
was such a novelty that the women took 
orders in regard to cleaning up their rooms 
without the mutterings that always frightened 
Susie into a nervous headache. Under Mollie’s 
directions they went to work with a will. 

‘*The sun is out and trying his best to spy 
into every dirty corner, and we’re going to 
fool him!’’ she called gaily into their rooms. 
‘*The spring has come at last, and we are not 
ready for it. We shall have to work, but who 
minds a little healthful exercise? I’ll help in 
the rooms if any of you are not able to do the 
work yourselves. This is only Wednesday; if 
we can get the rooms cleaned nicely before 
Sunday, there will be a special treat for 
Sunday afternoon. ’’ 

The inmates caught the contagion of her 
enthusiasm, and did enough work that day 
to change the aspect of their part of the build- 
ing. Windows glistened, beds were well 
made, dust and grime vanished from even the 
worst rooms. Mollie helped in the rooms of 
the old women, and did almost all the work 
in lame Jennie’s room, and in this way won a 
firm friend; for although Jennie had to spend 
all her days in an old wheel-chair, she hated 
dirt quite as vigorously as Mollie did. 

The second night after the cleaning had 
begun, some one came hobbling down the 
hallway and tapped at the superintendent’s 
sitting-room door. Susie opened the door, to 
find old Mary, the chronic grumbler, ready 
with a tale of woe. ‘‘I’m plumb crazy with 
rheumatiz in my knee!’’ she groaned. ‘‘All 
that foolish scrubbin’ and cleanin’ 





kitchen — just to gain experience in cooking 
large amounts, she said. Rosy took fresh in- 
terest in her work when there was some one 
to approve of things well done. 

Hearing the constant complaints about the 
baker’s bread, Mollie tried her hand at bread- 
making; her plump, wholesome loaves received 
sincere compliments. On the next bread- 
making day Jennie wheeled herself out to the 
kitchen, watched every detail, and then begged 
to be allowed to help knead the loaves and 
put them in the pans. 

‘*I’m strong in my arms, and I want to do 
something that is real work,’’ she explained. 
‘*T’d like to learn so that this could be my 
work, and I could have it to look forward to 
all the time. You see, I could sit here and 
watch the oven closely, for I haven’t anything 
else on my mind.’”’ So Jennie learned to 
make the bread. 

During her experiences in the kitchen Mollie 
made the startling discovery that Jim was 
buying eggs while harboring dozens of hens 
that seemed to do nothing but set, and that 
raised serious objections whenever any one 
attempted to interfere. Mollie found Mrs. 
Donahue out in the poultry-yard one day, 
pottering about, talking to the hens. 

‘*The poor dears! If they could only have 
eggs, how I should love to care for them and 
for the little biddies they would hatch! I know 
how, and I could raise hundreds of them, and 
we could have a change from that old bacon 
and corned beef. Couldn’t you be talkin’ 
Mr. Daniels into buyin’ some eggs for them ?’’ 





round made my room damp, and I’ll 
be laid up fora month. I can’t sleep 
a wink with this misery, and some- 
thing’s got to be done. ’’ 

Susie turned to Mollie with a despair- 
ing look. ‘‘She had it all winter, and 
she groans so the others can’t sleep. 
I haven’t a thing left in the house to 
bathe her knee with. ’’ 

Mollie went to her room to get a 
bottle of wich-hazel. Then she found 
that she had made a mistake in pack- 
ing her small supply of remedies, and 
had brought a bottle belonging to 
Leona. She soaked the label off the 
bottle; then going to Mary’s room, 
she heated the piece of flannel over the 
register, applied the remedy, wrapped 
the hot flannel about the lame knee, 
tucked Mary in carefully with her 
cheerful assurance that she would sleep 
like a top—and not a sound was heard 
from Mary’s room the remainder of 
the night. The next morning Mary 
was loud in praise of the new remedy. 
‘*T never had anything do me so much 
good,’’ she said. ‘‘Seemed like it just 














took right holt, and the flannel stayed 
on so good. I ’low I’ll be all right now. 
The room don’t seem damp at all.’’ 
Mollie managed to keep her face straight 
until she reached Susie’s sitting-room. ‘‘I 
had to do something,’’ she reported, ‘‘so I 
soaked the label off Leona’s cough sirup and 
rubbed the sticky stuff in as well as I could; 
and Mary says it took ‘right holt.’ So much 
for. the power of imagination and suggestion. ’’ 
Things went on smoothly, and Mollie 
wondered how she was going to keep 











her promise of a special treat on 
Sunday. One day at noon, when Jim 
was helping her carry some discarded 
articles up to the attic, she caught 
sight of a box over in a corner, with a 
big horn resting on top of it. 

‘“‘Why, Jim Daniels,’’ she cried, 
‘where did you ever get that phono- 
graph, and why is it put away off up 
here—and oh, may I have it for Sunday 
afternoon ?’’ 

Jim stared at her in astonishment. 

**Some rich people who were tired of 
the thing sent it out, and I put it up 
here out of sight because Susie said she 
couldn’t stand it to have it going even 
if we could learn to run it, and we 
didn’t think we ever could.’’ 

“T’ll_ settle with Susie.’’ Mollie 
picked up the horn and started down- 
stairs. ‘*You bring the box down to 
my room, so I can get the dust off.’’ 

She went to Susie at once. ‘‘I don’t 
believe you can hear it much if I have 
it in the back hall,’’ she said. ‘‘Any- 
way, it can’t hurt your nerves any 
worse than the dirt did, and if it 
bothers you much, you can put cotton 
in your ears.’’ 

Thankful for the results obtained 








MOLLIE FOUND MRS. DONAHUE OUT IN 
THE POULTRY-YARD. 


to do one bit more fretting. We’re going to 
clean up things. ’’ 

She looked round, and soon thought to her- 
self, ‘‘I wished for something that a girl could 
do without using her eyes overmuch, and any 
one could see plenty of things to do here 
without straining the weakest of eyes in hunt- 
ing for them. Poor Susie is pretty shiftless. ’’ 

After breakfast the next day Mollie started 
down the hall of the women’s department. 
Susie had warned her that she might expect 
rough treatment, but she did not find it. A 





through Mollie’s management, Susie 
gave her consent to having the concert 
in the back hall. 

The afternoon was most successful. Susie 
actually enjoyed the quartet singing, ‘‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light.’’ Most of the women, how- 
ever, preferred ‘‘In the Shade of the Old 
Apple-Tree,’’ and insisted upon hearing it 
again and again. At the close of the concert, 
old Mrs. Donahue asked, ‘‘And can we be 
havin’ a concert like this each Sunday after- 
noon ?’’ 

Mollie replied cautiously that it depended 
on how the work was kept up. 

Next, Mollie began to help Rosy in the 


JENNIE... 





BEGGED TO BE ALLOWED TO HELP. 


Mollie talked with Jim, and was soon on 
her way to the nearest neighbor, who kept 
hens of the laying variety. She came home 
with a basket full of eggs, and she and Mrs. 
Donahue made splendid nests, and laughed 
together like children at the way in which the 
old hens chuckled and clucked and poked their 
treasures under them with their beaks. 

As they came back from the poultry-house, 
Mollie spied the neglected garden. Jim had 
taken time to plow it, but had not put in any 
seeds. Over on the men’s side of the building, 
a dozen old men were sunning themselves on 
benches. They all knew Mollie, for she had 
cajoled them with promises of batter-cakes and 
sirup on Sunday morning into cleaning up their 
part of the building; and they had liked her 
bread, too. So when she asked how many of 
them could handle a hoe or a rake, there was 
a general shuffle of interest. 

Much to Jim Daniels’s surprise and gratifi- 
cation, the big garden - plot was all planted 
before the week was over. Then the straw- 
berry -bed was cleaned, the berry - bushes 
cleared of dead limbs, the yard raked and the 
trash burned. Somehow, Mollie had made a 
picnic of the whole thing, and by talking 
constantly of the good things that would be 
served on the table a little later, she caused 
the garden to be kept in excellent order. 

Finding that John Timmons had been a 
carpenter, she straightway planned’ some neat 
coops for the baby chicks, to be built of 
the scraps of lumber that littered the yard 
and the barn-yard. Batter-cakes and sirup 
kept things up to the mark on one side of 
the building, and the concerts helped matters 
along on the other side, but best of all, every- 
body was becoming interested in the work for 
the work’s sake. Mollie noticed that the 
women were putting on clean aprons in the 
afternoons, and Jennie explained it by saying: 

‘*You always look so dressed up that it makes 
the rest of us want to fix up, too. It wasn’t 
any use before you came. No one ever saw 
us. ”? 

‘**Do you think I change my dress because 
some one will see me?’’ Mollie asked. ‘‘No, 
indeed, I don’t. I do it to keep on good terms 
with Mollie Dupont. I couldn’t have any 
respect for her if she slumped down in a dirty 
apron, with her hair uncombed.’’ 

Susie happened to overhear this remark, 
and resolved to try the effect of a clean dress 
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in the afternoons. She found that when she 
looked so much better, she felt better, too. 

And just then, when they were least expect- 
ing it,—in fact, had forgotten to be constantly 
dreading it,—the charity board and the board 
of commissioners swooped’ down upon them. 
The rooms were clean and bright, the old 
women, all in clean aprons, were working 
diligently over the week’s mending, the old 
men were just finishing hoeing the garden, 
and the long, clean rows of vegetables spoke of 
their work. Out in the chicken-yard, broods 
of fluffy chicks chased each other about, or ran 
eagerly back to the coops in answer to the old 
hens’ calls. Beyond the garden and chicken- 
yard, Jim was plodding along contentedly 
between rows of flourishing corn, while Susie, 
strengthened by the thought that her hair 
was becomingly arranged and her gingham 
dress spotlessly clean, was not the nervous, 
inefficient woman that the visitors had criti- 
cized severely last fall. She showed them 
proudly about the house; they reached the 
kitchen just as Jennie’s baking came from 
the oven,. rows of great golden-brown loaves. 

As the company filed back to the front of 
the house, they met Mollie coming in from the 
woods. She had taken a half-holiday to get 
some ferns that she and Susie were planning 
to put out on the north side of the building, 
and besides her basket of ferns, she was carry- 
ing a huge bunch of wild flowers. Susie 
introduced her by saying generously, ‘This is 
my cousin, Miss Dupont. She has been with 
us several weeks, and has been a blessing to 
every one on the place. She can almost work 
miracles, I tell her, but she is too modest to 
claim any credit for the things she does.’’ 

A gray-haired man, who had tarried in the 
kitchen, talking earnestly with Jennie and the 
cook, came up just in time to hear this remark, 
and said, ‘‘I have met Miss Dupont before. ’’ 

‘‘Why, Judge Grimm!’’ Mollie exclaimed. 
‘*How—why —’’ Then she paused in con- 
fusion. 

‘*T happen to be president of the county 
board of charities,’’ he explained. ‘‘And 
now, how about those eyes? Doctor Norwood 
told me that you had been compelled to give 
up your work for a time. They look all 
righ ”? 

‘*They feel all right, too,’’ Mollie answered, 
remembering suddenly that she had hardly 
had an ache or pain during all the busy days, 
and had slept like a baby from the early 
country bedtime to the early rising time. 

‘*T must leave it to Doctor Norwood to decide 
when they are quite well again,’’ she added. 
*“*T am to see him to-morrow.’’ Then Mollie 
escaped to her room, where Susie found her 
later, and where they held a jubilee over the 
visit and the kindly remarks that had been 
made. 

The next day, when Jim had finished plow- 
ing the corn, he drove into the city to take 
Mollie to Doctor Norwood’s office. The doctor 
examined her big bright eyes carefully, and 
said, ‘‘You can go back to that typewriter 
to-morrow if you like.’’ 

‘‘But—there were a few more things I meant 
to do!’’ Mollie gasped. 

Doctor Norwood looked at her quizzically. 
‘‘Things you can do better without good eyes ?”” 

‘I’m glad to have my eyes strong again, 
but I’m thankful for the things I have learned 
while they took a rest. I have learned for 
one thing, that a person can hardly be so 
handicapped as to be unable to do anything 
in the world’s work, and that has been worth 
more to me than all the money I might have 
earned during these weeks. ’’ 

‘‘T wish other patients would take such a 
cheerful view of life,’’ Doctor Norwood said, 
earnestly. ‘‘I thought, in our first interview, 
that you were going to be one of the gloomy, 
bitter kind, but you have kept up your courage 
and have gained in health all the time. Would 
you mind telling me where you stayed? If it 
was a sanitarium, I shall certainly recommend 
it to other patients. ’’ 

‘*T don’t mind in the least telling you where 
I stayed. I stayed at the county poor-farm, 
and worked for my board.’’ She laughed at 
the expression on the doctor’s face. 

She hastened down the street, for she had 
the important errand of buying two pretty 
house dresses for Susie, and felt that she must 
try to see Leona for a few moments. Some 
one spoke to her from a doorway, and she 
turned to meet Judge Grimm. ‘‘And how 
about the eyes to-day? Are they ready for 
work ?’’ he asked, kindly. 

‘*Doctor Norwood said I might start in 
to-morrow, and I’m going round to see about 
my old room. I think I shall need a few days 
to get used to my machine before I try to find 
work. ’’ 

‘‘While you are getting acquainted with 
your old friend, I should like you to consider a 


position I have to offer,’”? Judge Grimm said. | 
‘*The governor has appointed me secretary of | 


the state board of charities, and I shall need | 
an assistant—more than a mere stenographer. 
I want my assistant to devote a part of her 
time to being—well, for lack of a better name, 


we will call it visiting supervisor.’’ He named | Bay there is a channel-of open water on each | then deepened slightly. 


SS8 THE COMPANION 


‘*T was wondering why you ever happened to 
choose me to help you—why you were willing 
to trust me with such important work.’’ 

“IT see that I shall have to give away a 
secret,’’ the judge said. ‘‘I had a lengthy 
conversation with two ladies who were in 
charge of the kitchen out at the poor-asylum, 
and learned exactly how the wonderful changes 
in that place had been brought about. I 
promised not to tell the other members of the 
visiting delegation, for fear it might count 
against the superintendent and his wife, for 
they seem to have been reinstated in the favor 
of the inmates, along with the other miracles 
that have been wrought out there. I have 


ess, and hot with anger, 

Henry Miller raced across the 
Terwilliger oat-field after the dun 
heifer. That most troublesome 
animal of the Miller herd was 
again out of bounds, and Henry, 
having just wrathfully shouted, 
“T’ll get you back if it takes 
a leg!’’ felt under obligations of the most 
binding kind to be as ‘good as his word. 

The pasture for the young cattle occupied 
Simpson’s Point, a lonely forty acres, backed 
by woods, and separated from the remainder 
of the farm by an inlet of Cisco Bay. The 
fence across the land side was, pong, not of 
the best, for it was a makeshift 
of poles and stakes, but it was 
enough to keep in the other 
cattle. The dun heifer regarded 
it simply with derision. 

Henry, who because of his 
breadth and rather diminutive 
stature, was known as ‘‘Stub’’ 
by virtually every one except his 
mother, had just been told by 
Alfred Terwilliger that unless the 
two-year-old heifer were at once 
removed from his oat-field, he 
would bring a suit for damages 
before Squire Oaks. This threat 
the lad knew to be no idle one, 
for Terwilliger dearly loved liti- 
gation. So Henry had dropped 
his hoe and raced toward the 
point, without stopping to tell his 
parents where he was going. 

It was about half past one of 
an afternoon late in May, but as 
the season was so backward that 
the oats were only an inch high, 
little harm had been done by 
the trespassing creature. Henry 
easily drove her from the field 
into the woods that bordered the 
bay, but there she began to show 
the most annoying stubbornness. 

She stoutly refused to see the 
opening she had made near the 
edge of the water, although Henry 
had enlarged it by removing a 
whole panel of poles. She dodged 
this way and that, and once made 
her way nearly back to the open 
fields of the Terwilliger farm. 
Finally, when fairly cornered, 
she leaped into the water, and began to swim 
and wade alternately along the shore to the 
east, directly away from the point. 

This conduct was too much for Henry’s 
patience. After throwing a handful of stones 
in a futile effort to head her off, he plunged 
into the bay after her, and gained such an 
impetus by his spring from the bank that in a 
couple of seconds he had a firm grip on her 
tail. 

Once he had seen his father, a big, powerful 
Pennsylvania German, swim out and steer a 
frightened and bewildered ox to the shore by 
simply grasping the animal’s tail and swinging 
him about bodily. The trick had looked simple 
then, but Henry was not long in discovering 
that he lacked the strength and skill to make 
it effective. 

The attempt, however, produced prompt 
results so far as the heifer was concerned. 
Frightened nearly out of her five senses, she 
ceased to follow the shore, and struck directly 
out into the bay. Henry, still struggling 
manfully, was dragged from his footing and 
towed behind her. He could swim only a few 
strokes, and by the time he realized the situa- 
tion, was so far out in deep water that he 
dared not let go his hold and try to regain 
the land. 

Cisco Bay is nameless in the geographies, 
for it is merely the local designation of the 
southern arm of the much larger Whitehaven 
Bay. It varies from a mile to a half-mile in 


Se. red-faced, breath- 
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breadth, and is about four miles long. Where | he touched bottom, but plodded on ahead, just 
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known your qualifications as a stenographer 
for a long time, and I was planning to help 
you to a better position when Doctor Norwood 
ordered you to rest. I watched to see how you 
bore disappointment and misfortune, and I was 
agreeably surprised. I think that a girl who 
can face misfortune bravely, go to work and 
put new spinal columns into such persons as 
Jim Daniels and his wife, change a lot of 
human driftwood into fairly respectable citi- 
zens, in fact, remodel a poor-asylum in one 
spring and early summer, doesn’t need any 
further recommendations. Now will you accept 
the position I offer?’’ 
And Mollie gladly accepted. 


below Simpson’s Point on Cisco 
Bay, directly down that sheet 
toward the northern channel that 
leads into Whitehaven Bay. If 
she kept straight ahead, — and 
survived,—she could go about 
nine miles before reaching land, 
although when she reached the 
channel, less than a_ half-mile 
away, the shore would be distant only a 
few rods at her left. 

She swam like a racer at first, but soori began 
to tire. Henry had stopped trying to swing 
her back, but he kept using the pliable rudder 
in his hands to veer her toward the left. 





That so annoyed the animal and so aroused 
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HE HAD A FIRM GRIP ON HER TAIL. 


all her innate obstinacy, that soon she turned 
at right angles and headed due south. Soon 
after this change of direction she began to labor 
so hard that Henry became frightened. They 
were now going toward the Terwilliger farm, 
three-quarters of a mile away; but the heifer 
seemed so exhausted that the boy believed she 
and he might drown in a short time. 

Accordingly he not only ceased to pull upon 
her, but began toswim with her. That plainly 
afforded her relief, for in a short time her 
movements became slower and easier. But she 
turned squarely about to the north again, and 
a little later shifted to the east. 

Ordinarily there would have been at least 
one fishing party on the bay in mid-afternoon ; 
but the farmers were now busy with their 
spring work, and the bay was deserted. Itisa 
lonely place, with timber all about it except 
in a few cleared pastures, and Henry could 
not see any one on shore. 

A half-hour passed, and the heifer was 
tiring; her nose would repeatedly sink under 
water, and then be withdrawn with a jerk while 
she blew violently through her nostrils to clear 
them. Henry was beginning to give up hope, 
when he noticed, quite unexpectedly, that the | 
heifer was not swimming but wading. Letting | 
down his feet, he stood waist-deep in turbid 
water. There was mud underfoot, resting on 
a gravel foundation. They had reached an 
outlying portion of the Spit. 

The young cow jerked away from him as 





and the animal, breathing heavily, also stopped 
a few yards away. The water was cold, and 
as soon as the boy ceased to exercise, his feet 
and legs began to feel numb and lifeless. 

He had never before been where he now 
stood, for at low water that part of the Spit is 
bare, and at no time is it safe to cross in a 
boat. After sighting a number of landmarks 
on the shore, which looked strangely unfamiliar 
from the unaccustomed angle, he decided that 
he was about midway between the north and 
south channels, one or the other of which he 
must cross in order to reach land. He turned 
toward the south, for in that direction lay his 
home. 

As he did so, he heard a rustling among the 
flags. The heifer also had made up her mind, 
and had started south, and was walking 
rapidly, considering the uncertainty of the 
footing under water. 

Deeply regretting that he had permitted her 
to escape, Henry tried to run in pursuit, but 
was soon brought to a laborious, halting walk. 
He could not follow as fast as she led, and 
after a time he could tell where she was only 
by the waving of the tall marsh growth as she 


Rod by rod they made their toilsome way. 
Finally, when compelled to pause for breath, 
Henry noticed that the sound of rustling 
ahead had ceased. Perhaps the heifer had 
stopped when he did. He crept forward cau- 
tiously, in the hope of surprising her. 

Suddenly he came to the edge of the flags. 
Deep water, that of the south channel, a hun- 
dred yards wide, lay beyond; and in the middle 
of it the heifer was swimming toward the 
fringe of marsh that bordered Terwilliger’s 
woods. The boy watched her in silent despair. 
In this present weakened condition he knew 
that he would sink before he 
had swum a rod. 

Steadily the heifer wallowed 
ahead. In a couple of min- 
utes she had reached the 
marsh, waded across it, and 
come to the narrow beach. 
There she turned to the right, 
and headed for her pasture. 
She was in no mood for further 
straying; for the moment at 
least home had keen attrac- 
tions for her. 

Doggedly, but with little 
hope, Henry searched up and 
down the border of the marsh 
for a log, or even a branch big 
enough to afford him at least 
partial support in crossing the 
channel. He found only two 
trees, so deeply embedded that 
he could not stir them, and a 
little scattered brushwood, too 
small to be of use to him. 

Then he remembered how 
a stranded flag-cutter, after his 
boat drifted away, had crossed 
to the mainland the autumn 
before. The recollection gave 
him new courage and started 
his chilled blood to coursing 
again through his veins. 

Opening the big blade of his 
jack-knife, he began to cut the 
tall growth of old flags left 
standing from the previous 
season, and to form tightly- 
bound bundles about six inches 
in diameter at the butt and 
from five to six feet in length. 


| When he had cut half a dozen of them, he 


tied them together with the tough stems, so 
as to form a rude float, which he pushed into 
the water as soon as it was made. It sank till 
almost awash, but the cellular pith of the dry 
flags was buoyant enough to keep the raft from 
going to the bottom. 

It would not support him entirely, but it 
would at least keep his head above water 
while he kicked his way across. 

Henry hesitated to trust his life to so in- 
secure a support; but a moment was enough 
to convince him that he would soon perish 
where he was, not necessarily from drowning, 
but from cold and exhaustion. So, setting his 
teeth, he waded in, threw his arms over the 
float, and kicked off from the shallow marsh. 

It was slow work to propel both himself and 
the mass of flags, but the channel was unruffled 
by waves, and there was little current. Paus- 
ing now and then for breath, he worked his 
way foot by foot, and almost inch by inch, 
till, when the shore marsh was a couple of 
rods away, he found himself able to stand 
erect, with the water up to his neck. 

Abandoning his raft with a grateful pat, for 
it had served him well, he stumbled to land, 
and followed the path taken by the heifer. 

Her tracks showed that she had reéntered 
the pasture. Exhausted as he was, Henry 
was too well-trained and too sturdy by nature 
to think of leaving the gap open. After hur- 
riedly but firmly replacing the poles and stakes, 
he set off toward home, thinking eagerly of 


it makes its diagonal junction with Whitehaven | out of reach in water that first shoaled and | the comfort of dry clothing and a warm supper. 


After going a few 


But at the entrance of the woods he sud- 


a salary larger than Mollie had ever dreamed | side, with a long stretch of marsh and gravelly | rods, they came among tufts of rushes, beyond | denly paused for an instant, and muttered to 


of hoping for. 
‘*T wasn’t thinking of the salary, ’’ she said, 
with a little quiver of excitement in her voice. 


|shallows in the middle, known to bayside | which the taller cattail flags grew in serried | himself. 


dwellers as the ‘‘Spit.’’ 


The dun heifer had struck out from just | 


| ranks over many acres of shallows. 


**Tt didn’t take a leg to get her back, ’’ 
he said, with a chattering chuckle, ‘‘but it 


Before entering the marsh, Henry paused, | came mighty near taking the whole of me!’’ 
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LORD PAUNCEFOTE. JOHN HAY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ESOLUTIONS are all very well, but per- 
haps by this time you know that resolution 
is better. 


kK ar an eye on the job ahead, but keep 
the other eye and both hands on the job 
you have. 


OOD intentions are the eggs from which 

come good deeds. The only reason they 
are not more highly regarded is that so many 
of them fail to hatch. . 


|" is often said of a person, ‘‘He is doing the 
best he can,’’ when he is doing nothing of 
the kind. A man may wear his hands to the 
bone and work his heart out in trying to 
tunnel a mountain with no tools but a pick; 
but he is not doing the best he can. 


RESIDENT Taft has been the greatest 

traveler among our Presidents. His plans 
indicate that he will continue to see much of 
this and of other lands. After his successor 
is inaugurated in March he will visit Georgia, 
make summer trips to New England and to 
California, spend a year in New Haven as a 
lecturer in the Yale Law School, and then, 
with Mrs. Taft, make a tour of the world 
He recently made his fifth trip to Panama. 


LTHOUGH there are still a few households 

in which an old colored woman cares for 
the little ones as lovingly and faithfully as if 
they were of her own flesh and blood, the 
black ‘‘mammy’’ of the South is nevertheless 
rapidly passing away. Only those who knew 
the old-time Southern home can understand 
the feeling that was aroused when the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, in their recent con- 
vention, proposed to put up a fitting monument 
to the faithful and affectionate creature who 
will soon be known only in dim tradition. 


WENTY-EIGHT persons accidentally 

killed in New England and the Maritime 
Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
is the toll of human life exacted by the hunting 
season just closed. Heavy as the total is, how- 
ever, it is less than it was last year, and less 
than it has been in some earlier years. The 
number of those who were mistaken for deer 
has greatly decreased; this year it was only 
six. Most of the deaths befall persons who 
draw their own guns toward them by the 
muzzle while they are climbing fences or get- 
ting out of boats or wagons. 


N a recent eastward voyage across the 

Atiantie a great French liner stopped its 
engines for a few minutes off the coast of 
Newfoundland; then solemnly and ceremoni- 
ously the captain dropped into the sea a little 
cross weighted with lead. A French peasant 
woman whose only son went down with the 
Titanic had given the cross to the captain for 
that purpose. The incident recalls the lines of 
Kipling: 

If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 

I know whose love would come down to me— 

Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 


N order to learn which discoveries men of 

science would include in a list of seven 
modern ‘*wonders of the world,’’ the editor of 
Popular Mechanics recently asked a large 
number of persons to give their opinions. In 
their order, the scientific discoveries that re- 
ceived the seven largest votes were: wireless 
telegraphy, the telephone, the aeroplane, 
radium, antiseptics and antitoxins, spectrum 
analysis and the X-ray. The seven wonders 
of the ancient world were the pyramids of 
Egypt, the Pharos of Alexandria, the hanging 
gardens of Babylon,.the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, the statue of Jupiter by Phidias, the 
Mausoleum of Artemisia, and the Colossus of 
Rhodes. Only one of these ancient wonders, the 
Pharos, or lighthouse, at Alexandria, was built 
for the public good; whereas all of our mod- 
ern wonders are, or promise to be, of incal- 
culable benefit to mankind. : 


ROF. Willis LL. Moore, the head of the 

Weather Bureau in Washington, laughs at 
certain ancient superstitions. Of forecasting 
winter weather by studying the goose bone, he 
says, ‘* You might as well shut your eyes, stick 
a pin in the calendar, and prophesy that it 
will be cold on that date.’? He declares 


further that especially thick fur on squirrels | some of the few pennies remaining there. 


and other animals, instead of being a sign of | 
cold weather ahead, merely shows that the 
weather for the past few weeks has been such 
as to make thick fur. He says nothing about 
our old friend, the ground-hog,; but probably 
he regards not even him with unshaken con- | 
fidence. It will come about in time that we | 
shall have to consult the government bulletins | 
if we really want to know what the weather is 
to be. 
® 


THE QUESTION OF THE TOLLS. | 


F we view the Panama Canal simply as what 

we in America like to call a business ‘‘prop- 

osition,’’ we shall wish of course to make it 
yield as large a revenue as possible. We shall | 
consider the running expenses of the canal and 
the cost of keeping it in repair on the one | 
hand, and on the other, what price ships can | 
afford to pay, and the danger of competition | 
from the Suez Canal; and we will fix the tolls 
accordingly. 

But, as a matter of fact, the government has 
decided not to treat the canal simply as an 
investment for the national money. It has 
passed a bill that exempts American ships in 
the coastwise trade from paying tolls; that is, 
from paying their share of the expense. On the 
face of it, that looks like our own affair. If 
we choose to be generous to our own ship- 
owners, how can any one complain? 

Well, it is obvious that the canal will cost in 
upkeep and in interest a certain annual sum. 
That money must in some way be provided. 
If we exempt our own ships, and raise the 
tolls on the ships of the foreigner, it is plain 
that he will pay the expenses of our canal. 
Now Great Britain owns three out of every 
four ships that. will use the canal, and conse- 
quently will be forced to pay three-quarters of 
the expenses. 

Naturally, Great Britain does not enjoy the 
prospect. She wants us to charge our own 
ships the same tolls that we charge the ships 
of others, and thus make them bear their fair 
share of the expenses of the canal. But with 
what to many people seems inconsistency, she 
apparently avers at the same time that she 
does not object to our turning round after 


collecting the tolls from our ships and handing | 
them back again to the owners. It seems a’ 


case of tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee; and so 
indeed it would be, could we charge enough in 
tolls from all vessels to pay not only the ex- 
penses of the canal, but also the sums needed 
to refund American tolls. That, however, 
we cannot do, for it would make the canal too 
expensive for some ships to use, and in many 
cases it would drive other ships to go to their 
destination by way of the Suez Canal. In 
other words, the trade will not bear a rise in 
price. The dilemma thus seems plain: we 
must either insist that Great Britain pay our 
expenses, or else pay them ourselves. 


Perhaps the most of us will think that, all 
things considered, the best thing to do is to 
keep faith with England, keep our pennies in 
our pockets, and let our ship-owners pay their 


tolls themselves. 
» © 


REGISTERING THE BABY. 


HIS country has been much too slow in 
recognizing the great importance of an 
adequate registration of births. In only 

a few states is registration even fairly complete ; 
in many states the laws are defective or poorly 
enforced; in a third of the states there is no 
law at all. In Europe, on the other hand, 


| especially in those countries that have a con- 


script army, the registration of births is enforced 


| with completeness and precision as a military 


The Children’s Bureau, recently established 

| by the national government, will try to perfect 
a system of registering births, and get it adopted 
throughout the country. 

The attempt deserves general and hearty 
| support, for this is a matter that deeply con- 
| cerns every home in which a child is born. A 
| birth certificate, or certified copy of a birth 
| registratiog record, may become vital to prove 
|or disprove the right of inheritance, to enter 
| school, to testify in court, to claim insurance 
money or a pension, to buy or sell real 
estate, to make contracts, to marry, to vote, 
to enter the army or the navy, to get and 
pursue employment, to hold office, to estab- 
lish citizenship. Indeed, as the country grows 
‘older, transcripts of birth certificates must be 

more and more relied upon as the only admis- 
sible evidence of identity in all legal matters. 

Moreover, there is the highly important 
matter of the public health. Preventive medi- 
| cines and preventive measures depend for their 
| efficacy upon the promptness with which they 
| are applie@ and in being always applied. One- 
third of the youthful blindness in the United 
States results from ‘‘baby’s sore eyes,’’ a dis- 
ease that shows itself in from one to ten days 
after birth. Every person blind from this 
cause is needlessly blind, for the disease is 
easily prevented; but the authorities must 
know in time. 

In localities where, by means of visiting 
nurses, an organized effort is made to reduce 
the infant death-rate, success depends on quick 
and complete registration of births. Nearly 
one-fourth of the babies that die within their 
first year live less than a week, yet in most 
states, even in so old a community as New 
England, thirty days is the period within which 
the birth of a child may be legally registered. 
That is too long; in a matter so important, no 
chances should be taken. 


| ® 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Unfortunately, we cannot with a very good: 
grace insist upon Great Britain’s paying them. | 


HE present government of the United 
States differs from that which the framers 


She points out the awkward fact that in the | 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty she relinquished to us | 
the right to build the canal, and that she 
received as a quid pro quo our promise that 
her commerce should not suffer by her compli- 


of the Constitution planned; it differs 
from the government of Washington, and even 
from that of Lincoln. Each of the three 





branches has changed. In acting as the final 
interpreter of the Constitution, the Supreme 


ance. ‘That promise was contained in the now | Court does what Jefferson said it could not do, 
famous passage of the treaty in which we and Congress has powers that our forefathers 
promised that ‘‘all nations’? should use the | never dreamed of giving it. But the greatest 
canal on equal terms. If we remit the tolls of | change of all has taken place in the executive 
American ships, the commerce of Great Britain | department. 

will suffer; it will be taxed to pay the expenses | The members of the convention of 1787 were 


of a canal that but for the Hay-Pauncefote | much more afraid of aggression on the part | 


treaty Great Britain might herself have shared | of the legislative branch than they were of 
in building, and she will receive equal treat- | aggression on the part of the President. In- 
ment not with ‘‘all nations,’’? but with all deed, the President that they created was 
nations except ours. In her own view, she is not a powerful magistrate. As time passed, 
asking for nothing except simple justice—a however, the executive, in both national and 
justice she has all the more right to because | state governments, became the controlling force. 
we gave our word that she should have it. The appointing power, the right to veto bills, 
She will be satisfied with a guarantee that she and the privilege of bringing matters to the 
shall not be taxed, however indirectly, for attention of the legislature have given the 
our benefit. President and the governors such predomi- 
Suppose that we adopt the alternative to| nance that each is not only virtually a third 
which Great Britain has no objection—the | branch of the legislative department, but is 
alternative, namely, of refunding tolls paid by , more important and more powerful than either 
ships that fly our flag. We must raise the of the others. 
money, not out of the commerce of Great} The executive’s act in proposing a measure 
Britain, but out of general taxation of the citi- is nearly equivalent to introducing it in the 
zens of our own country. Many of us will Senate or the House; his indicating the form 
think that this alternative raises a domestic |in which he will approve it is analogous to 
question of some magnitude. Do we want to | the consideration of amendments by the legis- 
tax ourselves to pay our ship-owners’ canal | lature itself; and his approving or vetoing it 
bills for them? Most of us have heard more | corresponds to the vote in the two Houses on 
than we like of special privileges, and are | passing the bills. 
feeling rather angry about them, anyway. We| The process by which the power of the 
are all of us feeling rather poor, and already President has increased began as early as the 
fretful about the high cost of living. Probably | Presidency of Jackson; since then it has been 
we shall want to have a great advantage to the | very gradual; students of political history 
nation pointed out to us very convincingly | have hardly noticed it, and the people have 





will upon a legislature, an executive might 
carry his power so far as to become a menace 
to popular liberty. Such an attempt, however, 
would probably be resisted more energetically 
and more successfully than were the usurpa- 
tions that overthrew the Roman republic, and 
that twice overthrew a French republic. 


* ¢ 


THE MEDAL OF HONOR. 


INNING the Medal of Honor is the 
highest distinction open to American 
soldiers of all ranks. The only military 

decoration with which it can be compared in 
importance is the Victoria Cross of Great 
Britain. It can be seen, therefore, how 
significant an occasion it was when, a few 
weeks ago, five men, 
chosen from the eighty 
thousand soldiers of our 
regular army, stepped 
’ forward that President 
Taft might pin this bit 
-. of bronze upon their 

* breasts. 

The ceremony took 
place at the White 
House, in the presence 
of a seore of Medal of 
Honor men of earlier 
years. Four of the men 
received the decoration 
for heroic deeds per- 
formed in the Philip- 
pines, one for an act of 
heroism performed on 
the Mexican border. All 
of the men had met the supreme test of courage 
in exceptional circumstances, and met it with 
distinction and self-sacrifice. Their valor was 
of the desperate and splendid type that neither 
counts the cost nor thinks of reward. 

The four who won their medals in the Phil- 
ippines are the men who captured the bandit 
chief, Jikiri. He had long terrorized the 
natives, especially the pearl-divers, of the Jolo 
archipelago, and had repulsed or evaded thirty 
| expeditions that had been sent against him. 
| These soldiers pursued him and his band, 
through dangers and hardships without 
number, to his fastness in the crater of an 
‘extinct voleano. There they took him by 
| hand-to-hand fighting of the fiercest nature. 
The other man who received a medal crossed 
| the Texas border under a hot fire from the 
Mexican rebels, and saved the lives of five 
Americans whom they held as prisoners. 





THE MEDAL OF HONOR. 
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PLACING THE BLAME. 


HO is to blame when a boy goes wrong? 
Is the boy himself the only person 
who is responsible? 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the first president of the 
| Chinese republic, tells this story of the way 
|in which China punished a young man who 





| killed his father: The young man himself 


was put to death, his uncle suffered the same 
penalty, and the schoolmaster and the six 
| nearest neighbors were exiled to places more 
| than a thousand miles from the village in 
i the crime occurred. It is the Chinese 
| theory that not only the parents of a boy, but 
‘also his other relatives, his teacher and his 
| neighbors, are in some degree accountable for 
his character and conduct. 

Behind all this lies a fundamental truth that 
we too often ignore—a truth that stimulates the 
sense of responsibility, both in the family and 
| in the community. 
| The Chinese system could hardly be applied 
|in America; yet if teachers tried to know 
| something more of their boys than they can 
learn in school, and if, in general, men had 
more of the elder-brother spirit, there would 
be fewer problems to be solved by the judge, 
| the probation officer and the reformatory. 
There are teachers and neighbors who meet 
with honor this delicate test, but too many 
are indifferent, or afraid of being misunder- 
stood. 

Parents, of course, are primarily responsi- 
ble, but not they alone. Our human society 
is so interrelated that we are all responsible, 
in greater or less degree, for one another. 


& ¢ > > 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


CANNING LABORATORY. — The 
United States Bureau of Chemistry has 
established in San Francisco a laboratory 
for studying processes of canning fruits. Al- 
though on a scale smaller than that of the 
|large factories, the building is thoroughly 





before we thrust our hands into our pockets for | accepted the change without any objection. | equipped. Through experiments with the 


| It is conceivable that by trying to impose his | causes of spoilage, and with agencies and 
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methods that affect the flavor and consistency 
of the products, the investigators, according 
to the California Fruit Grower, hope to dis- 
cover some new and improved processes. The 
laboratory will be useful to canners, because 
its experiments will disclose the causes of their 
failures. ° 


UAYULE.—In the fiscal year of 1910-11, 
nearly $6,000,000 worth of guayule, a 
shrub that was considered worthless a few 
years ago, was exported from Mexico. Guayule 
is a plant that flourishes 
in dry regions, and that 
covers large areas in 
northern and central 
Mexico and parts of 
Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico. In 1904 
a way was found to ex- 
tract rubber from the 
guayule shrub, and the 
product proved to be 
nearly as valuable as 
that of the rubber- 
tree. Natives collect 
the plants; these are 
shipped in bales to the factories, where the 
rubber is extracted from the sap. The advan- 
tages that guayule has over the 200 and more 
species of plants from which rubber is obtained 
are that it grows in almost sterile soil in a 
healthy subtropical climate; it can be gathered 
all the year, and it can be treated cheaply. 
The value of the guayule that is now growing 
in the province of Coahuila alone is estimated 
to be $65,000,000. It is believed that the 
supply in Mexico is virtually inexhaustible. 
& 
HE METRIC CARAT.—The leading jew- 
elers of the United States have decided 
after July 1, 1913, to adopt the decimal carat 
as the standard of weight for diamonds and 
other precious stones. The decimal or metric 
carat is now the standard in all the principal 
countries except the United States, England, 
Holland and Belgium. It is exactly one-fifth 
of a gram, or 200 milligrams. That is about 
two and one-half per cent. lighter than the 
carat now used in this country. The present 
carat varies. In the United States its weight 
has been about 205.3 milligrams; in other 
countries the weight has ranged from 188.5 to 
213.3 milligrams, and in London, recently, no 
less than eight different sets of carat weights 
were in use. These variations in the weight 
of the non-metric carat have long caused con- 
fusion in international transactions in precious 
stones. ® 


‘““WIND WAGON.’’—A French officer 

attached to the military aviation center at 
Biskra has constructed a novel vehicle for use 
in the Sahara. A 60-horse-power motor fur- 
nishes the power and 
drives a_ propeller 
that revolves in the 
air like the propeller 
of an aeroplane. The 
sledge, or ‘‘ wind 
wagon,’’ is mounted 
on six wheels, and 
travels easily over 
the sands at a speed of from 12 to 20 miles an 
hour. According to the London Times, the 
inventor proposes to add lifting-planes to it in 
order to facilitate its progress over uneven 
country. The machine has already proved so 
successful that similar machines may come 
into common use in the Sahara and other sandy 
deserts. ° 


in SECOND.’’—The fact that man- 
ki is 





A GUAYULE PLANT. 








naturally conservative accounts 
for our clinging to certain familiar expressions 
that have lost their usefulness. Thus, in esti- 
mating rates of speed, we say ‘‘miles an hour, ’’ 
even when only short distances are covered. 
The Scientific American, believes that ‘‘feet 
a second’’ would be a better standard for meas- 
uring speed. Instead of saying that a person 
walks three miles an hour, we should say that 
he travels 4.40 feet a second; instead of descri- 
bing a certain speed as 10 miles an hour, we 
should say that it was 14.67 feet a second. 
Miles an hour is reduced to feet a second by 
multiplying the number of miles by 1.467; 
the rate in feet a second is changed to miles 
an hour by multiplying the number of feet by 
0.682. Roughly, feet a second is one and a half 
times miles an hour, and consequently miles 
an hour is about two-thirds feet a second. 


$e & @ 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE OFFICIAL VOTE. —<According to the 

official canvass, the popular vote for Presi- 
dential electors, polled in November, was 
15,041,655. This is only about 150,000 more 
than the vote four years ago, although the 
voting population has been largely increased 
by the admission of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and by the extension of the suffrage to women 
in California and Washington. The vote 
was divided among the parties in this way: 
Democratic, 6,303,000; Republican, 3,439,000; 
Progressive, 4,168,000; Socialist, 898,000; Pro- 
hibitionist, 203,000; Socialist Labor, 29,000. 





The Democratic vote was more than 100,000 
smaller than four years ago; the combined 
Republican and Progressive vote was about 
70,000 smaller, and the Prohibitionists polled 
about 50,000 fewer votes. The Socialists 
doubled their vote. 


ARCEL-POST.—<According to the regula- 

tions issued by the Postmaster-General, 
perishable articles may be sent through the 
mails at parcel-post rates only when packed 
safely. Butter, lard, fish, fresh meats, dressed 
fowls, vegetables, fruits, berries and similar 
articles may be sent short distances. Eggs 
will be accepted for local delivery when packed 
in an approved container, but if they are to 
be sent long distances, each egg must be sepa- 
rately packed, so that it cannot break. Salted 
or cured meats will be carried any distance, 
but fresh meats will be transported only 
within the first zone. 

& 


AN OTHER MESSAGE.—On December 19th, 
President Taft submitted his third message 
to Congress since it resumed business on 
December 2d. It was devoted chiefly to a 
review of the work of the different depart- 
ments of the government; but it also contained 
the recommendation that a law be passed to 
permit members of the Cabinet to sit in either 
House of Congress and to participate in de- 
bates; that the land laws be revised so as to 
facilitate the disposal of the public domain to 
private owners without waste of the national 
resources, and that provision be made for the 
development of the coal, oil and phosphate 
lands in Alaska. He recommended further 
that a court be created to review the decisions 
of the pure food board. 
& 


HE POE COTTAGE.—The board of esti- 

mate of the City of New York has 
appropriated $5,000 for 
the purchase and removal 
of the cottage once occu- 
pied by Edgar Allan Poe, 
in Fordham, in the bor- 
ough of the Bronx. When 
Poe lived in it, and when 
his wife died there, the 
cottage was in the open 
country, but the city has expanded until the 
little building is surrounded by brick apart- 
ment-houses. The present intention is to 
move it across the street into a small park 
that has been laid out by the city and named 
in honor of Poe. e 


OCIAL DISCONTENT.—At its last ses- 
sion, Congress ordered the President to 





THE POE COTTAGE. 


appoint a commission to ‘‘seek to discover the | 


underlying causes of dissatisfaction in the 
industrial situation, and report its conclusions 
thereon.’? On December 17th, the President 
nominated the following men to make the 
investigation: Representing the people, George 
Sutherland of Utah, George B. Chandler of 
Connecticut and Charles S. Barrett of Georgia ; 
representing capital, Frederick A. Delano of 
Chicago, Adolph Lewisohn of New York and 
F. C. Schwedtman of Missouri; representing 
labor, Austin B. Garretson of the Order of 
Railway Conductors and John B. Lennon and 
James O’Connell of the American Federation 
of Labor. The law directs the commission to 
make a most comprehensive inquiry into in- 
dustrial conditions in this country and Europe, 
and to make its final report not later than 
August 23, 1915. e 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—According to the 
official canvass of the vote, the equal 
suffrage amendment to the Michigan constitu- 
tion was defeated at the last election by a 
majority of 760. The earlier reports indicated 
that the amendment had been carried, although 
by a small majority. 
& 
ILL CARLETON, poet, editor and lee- 
turer, died on December 18th, at the age 
of 67 years. His poems, 
‘*Betsy and I are Out,’’ 
and ‘‘Over the Hill to 
the Poorhouse,’’ were 
widely popular a genera- 
tion ago. He published 
several volumes of verse. 
& 
VIATION. — Mons. 
Roland G. Garros, the 
French aviator who made 
a new record for height 
on December 11th, by 
ascending to an altitude of 19,032 feet in Tunis, 
flew across the Mediterranean from Tunis to 





WILL CARLETON. 


Trapani, Sicily, on December 18th, a distance | . 


of 160 miles. That is farther than any other 
airman has ever flown over water. 
& 

RINCE LUITPOLD, regent of Bavaria, 

died on December 12th, at the age of 91 
years. He was called to the regency in 1886, 
to rule in place of King Otto, incapacitated by 
insanity from occupying the throne. On De- 
cember 23d Prince Ludwig, who has succeeded 
Luitpold as regent, asked the Bavarians not to 
insist on their demand for the formal dethrone- 
ment of Otto, that he might be made king. 
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R For Frying - For Shortening 


For Cake Making 


makes! i 





delicious cake! 
| at less expense | 


ape 


You actually can make 
the finest, richest, most 
delicately flavored cake 
with Crisco, and save 
money, too, for Crisco 


costs less than half as 4 
much as butter. J 


Your cake will not taste 
of the shortening in the 
slightest degree because 
Crisco has only a mild, 
pleasant, natural flavor. 


You will have such suc- 
cess that you will find 
it a greater satisfaction 
than everto bake. You f 
will find the cost so 
much less that you will 
not hesitate to bake 
often. You will be so 
satisfied with Crisco that 
you will use it through- 
out your cooking—for 
frying and for pastries 
as well as for cake 
making. 











Try Crisco in any of your cake 
recipes. Use a fifth less than 
you would of butter and add 
salt in the proportion of a 
level teaspoonful to each cup- 
Sul of Crisco. 


Excellent Cake Recipes 


and many others for fried 
foods, pastries, etc., 


in our free Cook Book 


Send for a copy to The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati. i 











Cut Down Your Efficiency 
NARROW, pointed shoes—by bending 





i Men’s Specials. 


ES 


and binding the foot bones, as in this 
X-ray photo—cause corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arch, etc. 
Doctors find that such foot ills impair your 
energy, cut down your efficiency. 


Wear Educators and you can gain 20 per 


cent. or more in efficiency. 


+ | Educators allow bent foot bonesto straighten 


out naturally. Scientific distribution of foot 
space does it. For Educators are “good sense” 
plus better looks. 

Prices from $1.35 for infants’ to $5.50 for 
Look for “Educator” 
branded on the sole of every genuine Educa- 
tor. If your dealer doesn’t keep them, write 
us for catalogue and we'll help you find a pair. 


We also make the famous All Anes and Signet 
Shoes for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


FDUCATOR 
~SHOE@ 










**Comfortabie 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 





‘ Ben’ | 
Eshcaer ad 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World’s Shoemakers for the W hole Family. 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Tinted in A. a Yous and Brown. 


‘Free 


Pillow Top and Back 


= 


This handsome ~ 4 ntional design pillow 
Givenower s absolutely free in order to introduce 
ichardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 
into every home. Pillow top is made of Pure 
Linen Russian Crash stamped and hand tinted 
ready to be embroidered. Outfit sent free and 
prepaid if you send us 30c to cover the regular 


retail price of 6 skeins of Richardson's Grand 
Prize Grecian Silk Floss. Outfit includes: 


1 Pillow Top, size 17 x 22 inches, stamped and 
hand tinted on Pure Linen Russian Crash. 

: Pillow Back. 
1 Easy Diagram Lesson, mow ing you just 
exactly how to take e oy stite 

1 Premium Art Book,s Saevermpetins 
latest and most attractive embroidery designs. 

6 SKEINS RICHARDSON'S S Pane 
PRIZE GRECIAN SILK FL 


All sent for only 30c and your aeinte name 


How to Get the Outfit 


Just send us 30c in stamps or silver and the name of 
your dealer. This exceptionally attractive offer is 
made to introduce Richardson's Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss into every home in America, 
and may be withdrawn at any time. 

Donotdelay. Just a us 30c in stam 
Send Today or silver and the n: of your dealer 
and we will send you the entire outfit. Write TODAY. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St., Dept. 2381, Chicago, Ill. 


"RANGER" BICYCLES 


lave imported roller chains, sprocke: 
%, ~~i- New Departure Coaster- avaiee | 
S Hubs; Puncture Proof PRaLS tS 














are fess than 
—— = ~ oo wheels. Other reliable 


#10 DAYS’FREE TRIAL"."*” 


proval, /rcight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 


without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
fa Price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices anda marvelous new offer. 
thing. Write it now. 


tal brings ever 
arw heels, lamps, 


er Brake 

parts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 

Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 

fag ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-50, CHICAGO 
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TO A MIGRANT 
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Se [= = 
Antoinette DeCourseyPatterson 
Ho” bravely dost thou wing thy flight, O bird, 

Over the desert and the lonely sea! 
What is the distant call that thou hast heard 
Which with a faith sublime inspireth thee ? 
Not for a moment dost thou seem to pause 
Or wonder why the time to go has come; 
Not for a moment askest thou the cause— 
Thine eyes look forward and thy voice is dumb. 


- 








Would that my soul, O God, in Thy great might 
Like that frail bird could put such perfect trust; 

So when the time shall come for its long flight 
Into the worlds unknown, as gladly must 

Its wings spread forth in the same confidence, 

Knowing it is Thy voice that calls it hence. 


& 


PENNOCK’S OLD BLIND MULE. 
Yo |: was my third day on the 


& 


ranch. At daybreak we started 

a herd of cattle toward Santa 
Rosa. At the end of an hour we 
passed a lame man who was load- 
ing a dead steer upon a low rack. 
As we went by, he stopped his 
work long enough to wave a friendly hand at 
the boys, and shout a cheerful good-morning. 

‘*Who’s that?’’ I asked. 

‘*That’s Pennock, the salvage man. You’ll 
soon come to know him; no one rides near his 
plant without stopping.’’ 

When the cattle are grazing on green alfalfa, 
as all ranch cattle do at some time while they 
are being fattened, it is inevitable that some 
of them sicken and die. Such animals Pennock 
sought out and removed to his salvage-plant. 
There he took off the skins and treated the 
bodies for tallow. 

The tallow-plant was a barn-like structure, 
isolated and lonely. The air for a long dis- 
tance round it was malodorous. Neverthe- 
less, Pennock lived out his life there. 

At best, his job could not be called attractive ; 
yet never have I met a man more whole- 
somely cheerful and even happy in his fate. 
It was a pleasure just to meet and talk with 
him, so winning was his quiet and friendly 
personality. : 

‘*Tt’s disagreeable work, and hard work as 
well; how do you stand it so cheerfully?’”’ I 
said to him once. 

The great tallow-caldrons were temporarily 
empty; for the moment Pennock had nothing 
to do. 

‘*Come round back,’’ he answered, and at 
his limping gait, he led the way. 

Beneath the shade of a solitary fig-tree stood 
a covered tank. A few paces away an old 
gray mule, hitched to a lever, walked slowly 
round and round, pumping the precious water 
up into the tank. 

‘*Stone-blind!’’ Pennock said. ‘‘I got her 
from the home pasture. There’s nothing to 
make her pump if she doesn’t want to, but 
you see she keeps at it.’’ 

Pennock lifted the tank cover and handed 
me a dipper of the coldest, sweetest water 1 
ever drank—pure nectar, in comparison with 
the tepid drink we got at the bunk-house. No 
one could help liking Pennock, and now it was 
doubly easy to see why none of the boys ever 
passed the place without stopping. 

‘**The mule is old and blind, but she does 
what work she can do willingly,’’ Pennock 
explained. ‘‘Sometimes I sit and watch her, 
and never while my tie-rope guides her does 
she pause or hesitate in her circuit. It’s work 
that’s worth doing; the water in that tank, I 
reckon, is worth while. 

‘*That’s what I had in mind,’’ he went on. 
**T was still young when I was shot up so that 
I could no longer work in the saddle. Grad- 
ually I learned the lesson that that old blind 
mule teaches. My job is not altogether agree- 
able, but it’s work some one must do, and it’s 
worth doing. I salvage over six thousand 
dollars’ worth a year. And so, doing the 
work I’m able to do, I’m wise enough to be 
contented. ’’ 
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THE LITTLE YEARS. 


HE wide hall door stood invi- 
tingly open; to tired Mrs. 
Lanning the cheerful light 
that streamed out seemed like 
proffered hospitality. She rapped 
gently ; then, as Mrs. Weston came 
to welcome her cordially, she drew 
back a little. 

“Really, I’m not fit,” she said, apologetically. 
“T ought not tocomein. I’ve been so busy I’ve 
not had a chance to change my dress all day.” 

“No one is here,” said her friend, reassuringly. 
“The boys are out. I'll light the candles, and you 
can sit in the tall wing-chair. Then no one can 
tell how you look.” 

“I’m not sure that I care,” said the younger 
woman, sinking down wearily. ‘That faithless 
maid didn’t come, after all her promises, and my 
life seems one long vista of unwashed dishes. If 
the children were only old enough to be some 
help! But they’re too big to lie in a crib, and not 
big enough to take care of themselves. And at 
meal-times! I get so tired of cutting up three 
platefuls and having to fill them again before I 








have a chance to eat a mouthful myself! And 
to-day Tommy broke my old mulberry-ware sugar- 
bowl. Oh, I’m a catalogue of woes, I know,” she 
ended, whimsically. 

“But don’t wish the ‘little years’ away,” said 
Mrs. Weston, seriously. “If my boys—oh, it’s so 
good to have them back from college, even if they 
have grown beyond me! You're everything to 
your babies now. I was once everything to mine. 
Your little ones come to you with every childish 
care; you can be all the world to them. If only 
Jack and Bob — Here they come now!” and she 
turned eagerly to the door. 

The two tall fellows came in. “Well, mother, 
we’re off for a two weeks’ cruise. One of the 
Alpha Delts has come up with his yacht, and we’re 
going with him. We’ve only got half an hour to 
pack up.” 

They disappeared, and the joy went out of Mrs. 
Weston’s face with them. 

“I’m selfish, I suppose,” she said, “but they’ve 
only been at home two days.” 

Mrs. Lanning rose to go. “I’m ashamed of my- 
self!’ she murmured, as she walked down the box- 
bordered path, and looked over to the window, 
where a dim light burned. ‘Tommy cried himself 
to sleep to-night because I scolded, and said, 
‘Daddy couldn’t fix it wif blue.’ And I didn’t 
kiss him good night. I wonder if I’d wake him if 
I did it now? Oh, my babies! I'll keep them 
little and all mine just as long as I can.” 


® © 


THE STRENGTH OF SAVAGES. 


COMPARISON between savages and civi- 
A lized men as to their strength and agility of 
body has never been made in actual com- 
petition; but the accounts of a great many ex- 
plorers in South America, Asia and Africa agree 
that the men of primitive tribes have extraordi- 
nary physical endurance and an almost incredible 
ability to carry heavy weights. A correspondent 
of Field has recently contributed some interesting 
information on this subject. f 
While crossing ‘‘Widest Africa” a few years ago, 
Landor observed three of his carriers raising a 
load with difficulty to the shoulders of a comrade. 
He supposed they must be pretending, for how 
could one man carry what three men could not lift 
withease? Toshame them he tried to do the work 
but found it impossible even to stir the 





—_—— like this does 
he amazing strengt 
of the African appear.” 

On the other side of 
the world, Sir W. Des 
Voeux saw Guiana 
Indians already bur- 
dened with eighty 
pounds of plantains 
set a hundredweight 
of stores on top of them 
and trot off five miles 
without a pause. But 
that is not much beside 
the feat of Szechuan 
coolies, who, as Doctor 
Morrison_ reports, 
“amble along under 
loads that a stron 
Englishman coul 
hardly raise from the- 

round. With a one 
hundred and seventy- 
pound weight upon 
heir heads they can cover forty miles a day over 
difficult country. Some of them can carry four 
hundred pounds.” 

Mr. William Watson, afterward of the Malay 
Confederated States service, caught a fever on an 
exploring trip, and broke down. He was more than 
six feet tall, and on built. While his com- 
rades were deliberating 10w to transport such a 
big man through the jungle, a Dyak chief inter- 
posed. “If Tuan Watson can sit in his chair, ’ll 
carry him,” he said. And the little fellow, cer- 
tainly not more than five feet and two inches tall, 
actually transported the sick giant, in his chair, 
seven miles to comp. ; 

The Duke Adolphus Frederick of Mecklenburg, 
author of “In the Heart of Africa,” while exploring 
Ruanda, came upon a tribe of natives—the 
Watussi—who were es ecially fond of high jump- 
ing. A line that could be raised or lowered at 
will -was stretched between two slender trees 
standing on an incline. The athletes had to run 
up this incline and jump from a small termite hea 
a foot high. In spite of these unfavorable condi- 
tions, they gave an exhibition that would put our 
best American efforts to shame. The best jumpers 
—slender, but splendidly proportioned, with an 
almost Indian cast of features—reached the 
incredible height of eight feet and five inches, and 
younger pe made the relatively no less wonder- 
ul jump of five feet. 











A WATUSS! JUMPER. 
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COURTING IN MISSOURI. 


“J ISTEN to this!” exclaimed Mrs. Harlow, 

L looking up from a morning paper across 

the table at her father-in-law, who is 

the only other member of the family who has 

time to linger over breakfast. ‘“Here’s a place 

where women are valued as they were in the days 
of chivalry.” 


“Where is this medieval hamlet?” asked Mr. 
Harlow, between sips of coffee. 

“Somewhere out West,” replied Mrs. Harlow 
rather vaguely, for she had already begun to read 
the daily preachment on the woman’s page, this 
time concerning street-car manners. “The young 
men of the — have written our mayor, asking 
him to send an immediate shipment of young 
women. They promise them husbands, homes 
and happiness. Imagine young men here in the 
East eager to exchange bachelor freedom for the 
gravest of all respons ilities !”” 

Mr. Harlow ded underst: gly. “It is no 
new desire in that part of the country,” he de- 
clared; “the demand was just as great forty-five 


ai 1 





yewns man myself then,” he continued, 
reminiscently, ‘‘and once when I was on a hunting 
trip in Missouri, I put up overnight at a farmer’s 
house where there were three sons and only one 
——— 

“Shortly after I got there a wagon drove up 
containing two young men, who were instantl 
ushered into the parlor. Supper was then served, 
but while we were eating, the howling of the dogs 
announced a newcomer. It was a third young 
man. The mother rose to admit him, but the 
daughter rushed forward. 

“Don’t get up, maw!’ she said. ‘It’s one of my 
fellers! Come in, Jim. Howdy-lo?” 

“After ms er I was invited to sit in the kitchen. 
Jim was left in sole possession of the sitting-room. 
Scarcely were we comfortably settled in the 
kitchen when a fourth young man made his 
appearance. 

“The house consisted of only three rooms. Two 





beaus were already in the parlor, and one in the 
sitting-room. There was nothing for the last 
comer, therefore, except to make self as happy 
as he could in the kitchen, while the young 
divided her attention impartially between the 
four. Ten minutes later there were two more 


arrivals. ° 
widderers,’ the youngest boy explained, 


i ‘The 
audibly. 

“At nine o’clock I wanted to go to bed, and the 
father divined my wishes. 

«I’m sorry, scenges, ’? he said, ‘but the only bed 
is in the parlor, an this is eourtin’ nig hem 
two in the parlor never leave afore night, and 
the other four’ll straggle along later. 

ts is but Sundays it’s 
t there was ten on ’em; 


“*Friday ni, purty bad, 
2 Last unday nigh’ 
and the gal’s gittin’ more’n more partic’lar!’ 
“Seeing no other resource, I betook myself to a 
haystack in the yard, and the old man remarked, 
as he lighted me along. 
“Ves, sir, courtin’s always brisk in Missouri!’ ” 


SO MUCH TO DO; 
Wied covein’ 


HE face of the world is an ugly face, 
And the look of the world’s unkind, 

When harsh on your arm a hand it lays 
And bids you into the grind. 
That’s little to your mind, my dear, 
That’s little to your mind. 
But it’s work that counts in the world, you see ; 
Not what we dream, but do: 
For the dreamer of dreams, whatever he be, 
If he’d have his dreams come true, 
Must be a workman, too, my dear, 
Must be a workman, too. 


So much to do, so much to know, 

So much that life would shirk! 

But each is one of a hive below, 

The world’s great Hive of Irk, 

Where each must do his work, my dear, 
Each one must do his work. 

A song, a look, a word of cheer 

Will help more than a sigh ; 

For this is the law of the hive, my dear, 
That every bee must try, my dear, 

And all the drones must die, my dear, 
That all the drones must die. 


Ofttimes it seems that the end is far, 
And the work we do, in vain; 

That night will never reveal a star, 
And day bring only rain 

To trouble our hearts again, my dear, 
To trouble our hearts again. 

But ever the stars are shining there 
With ever the old regard ; 

And be it foul, or be it fair, 
However long deferred, 

All work has its reward, my dear, 
All work has its reward. 


Could summer come without the rose? 
Or dawn without the sun? 

And so shall toil bring heart’s repose 
To each and every one, 

Whose work at last is done, my dear, 
Whose work at last is done. 

For the face of the world is a homely face, 
But the look in its eyes is kind 

To him who sets his heart’s brisk pace 
To the work he has in mind, 

And turns not with the wind, my dear, 
And turns not with the wind. 


* ¢ 


TRAPPED IN MID-AIR. 
Sore persons have more than their fair share 


of adventure. Of this fortunate—or unfortu- | © 


nate—class is Mr. W. G. Gilbert, the hero of 
an extraordinary experience told by Mr. R. D. 
Strong in the Wide World Magazine. Ashe passed, 
Mr. Gilbert had been exploring an unfrequented 
eave, high up in the side ofa deep cafion in Yellow- 
stone Park, when he suddenly came upon a huge 
silvertip bear that showed unmistakable signs of 
displeasure at being disturbed. The man dashed 
out of the den, with the snarling bear close at his 
heels. 


The face of the cafion was almost a sheer prec- 
ipice. To to run down it was certain death, for 
if he did not make a misstep and go tumbling to 
the bottom before he had gone a hundred feet, the 
bear would almost instantly overtake him. De- 
woking he looked about " 

A short distance eo | was the platform of an 
old aerial tramway had_ been used to carry 
ore across the cafion to the other side. One of the 
big iron buckets in which the ore had been carried 
still swung on its two little wheels from the rusted 
wire cable, eight or ten feet out from the platform 
—just out of reach. It offered the only available 
means of escape, however, and the hunted man 
took the chance. 

With a shrill cry, for the bear was almost upon 
him, Gilbert sprang forward and, with eve 
muscle set, leaped out from the platform towa 
the bucket, the edge of which he just managed to 
grasp with his fingers. 

He aeneee hard to raise himself and climb in 
but for a long time the en bucket thwarted 
every effort. Finally, he got a —— the edge, 
laboriously clambered in, and sank exhausted on 
the bottom. 

Balked of his prey, the an bear began to claw 
and tear at the slender cable. In some way the 
animal touched the big wheel over which the cable 
ran. The wheel began to turn, and as it turned, 
the bucket, with its human freight, ran rapidly 
down the cable, swaying and swinging as if sow 
to turn over. 

Suddenly there was a tearing, snapping sound, 
and several strands of the rust-eaten, weather- 
beaten cable parted. The bucket sagged down- 
ward sickeningty: 

Looking out, Gilbert saw that only half a dozen 
strands now sustained the weight of the bucket. 
If they should part, he would be dashed down upon 
the rocky bottom of the cafion, fully two hundred 


feet below. 

It was a serious predicament. The cable might 
part under his weight at any minute, or the bear 
might strike the twisted wires a hard blow, which 
would almost certainly break them. He could not 
oy the bucket along, for the guide cable overhead 
lad ny ye years before. Although there 
was little hope that any one would hear 
—_ ed and lonely region, he shouted aloud 

or help. 

Fortunately for Gilbert, a a of men, passing 
near by, heard his call, and hurried to his rescue. 
But when wy! saw his plight, they were at a loss 
how to save him. At last one of them jumped on 
his horse, dashed back to the outfit wagon, and 


king he was. 





returned with several long fish-lines and all the 
rope he could find. 
n a few minutes he had whittled out a rough 


y | bow and arrow. After tying the fish-line to the 


arrow, he shot the latter up and over the bucket. 
Then Gilbert pulled up the rope, which had been 
fastened to the line, and tied it to the cable. 

It was a desperate chance for life, but it was his 
only one. Carefully, without a single unneces- 
sary motion, ~ stood up in the bucket, t— 5~ 


the rope, c red over the side, and began to 
lower himself. 
Slowly, foot by foot, he came down. The hearts of 


the men below almost ceased to beat as he covered 
a quarter of the distance, then a half, then three- 
quarters, then all! As he reached the prount, the 
gave a hearty cheer that woke the echoes far an 
wide, but Gilbert did not hear it; he had fallen in 
a swoon the moment his feet touched the earth. 


® © 


WHEN XERXES WENT IN POMP. 


LAIN khaki and simple, businesslike accou- 
terments would never have suited the ancient 
Persian soldiers, whose magnificence in 

battle array is thus described by Lucie Gulliver in 
“The Friendship of Nations” : 

Silver altars, surrounded by priests chanting 
sacred h' s, were first in line of march. They 
were followed by three hundred and sixty-five 

ome p pees in purp ents. A chariot 


ica' to the sun was wh by snow-white 
horses, led by Fg wearing white garments 
and carrying golden wands. 


Ten chariots embossed with gold and silver pre- 
ceded the cavalry of twelve nations, dres: in 
their various costumes and carrying their peculiar 


arms. 

Then came the Persian Immortals, ten thousand 
in number, woertng golden chains and robes em- 
broidered with gold and glittering with precious 
stones. Following ata short distance came fifteen 
thousand nobles, relatives of the king, dressed in 
garments wonderfully wrought. 

A company of spearmen preceded the king. He 
rode in an sing chariot, high above the sur- 
rounding multitude, and wore robes of surpassin 
ee. and a costly miter upon his head. 
B side walked two hundred of his most noble 
kinsmen. Ten thousand warriors, ng s} 
with staffs of silver sipped by heads of gold, fol- 
lowed the royal chariot. The king’s horses, fort; 
in number, with thirty thousand footmen, end 
the procession. 

At some distance followed the mother and wife 
of the king in chariots, accompanied by their ladies 
on horseback. Fifteen cars carried the king’s 
children, their tutors and nurses, and six hundred 
camels, guarded by,archers, bore the royal treas- 
ury. The friends and relatives of the ladies fol- 
lowed, with the cooks and servants. ed 
troops brought up the rear. 

en a king of those days looked upon his 
troops and saw their strength and splendor, it is 
no wonder he felt proud, and wished them 
to battle. Such an army was not meant to stay 
at home, where only their count: en could see 
them. Other nations must know how powerful a 
he and his followers marched 
away, and wars for conquest —o 

Peoples were forced to give themselves up toa 
life of war, either for quest or def , and 
a highways, which peace would have dedi- 
cal to commerce and prosperity, became mili- 
tary roads over which war took its cruel way. 


* 


A DISTINGUISHED PASSENGER. 
Sains, from Sydney, Australia, for New 





Guinea, on the steamship Stettin, Mr. C. D. 

Mackellan encountered an indubitable “per- 
sonage”; namely, a large, white cockatoo with a 
yellow crest, the beloved property of the first 
officer. In ‘Scented Islands and Coral Gardens,” 
Mr. Mackellan says that the bird tyrannized 
cruelly over all the passengers. 


He is tied with chains or ropes to an iron stan- 
chion, but no bonds can keep him. He gnaws 
through ropes, demolishes iron chains, digs holes 
in the deck, and is a perfect fiend of mischief. 
Once free, you see’ him stalking along the deck 
chattering and clucking to himself, saying thun- 
derous things in different languages, and looking 
exactly like one of those stout, important, white- 
waistcoated old men who are “something in the 


his bird makes straight for some one,—gener- 
ally for me,—never goes round anything in the 
way, climbs up one side of a chair, over it, and 
down the other side, even if a dozen chairs are on 
the route. Once it reaches you, it climbs up and 
insists on Foy scratching it on the | om and under 
its wings for hours atatime. An attempt to leave 
off, or a hasty movement of your hand, and it 
turns instantly and rends you. It has the most 
posers beak. We are all afraid of it. I am so 

ttered and torn that I shall have to go into 
hospital to be mended. 

Toe creature does not really like me. I feel 
sure that it despises me, but it is well aware that I 
have a terrified respect for it. It is a usual thing 
to see every one stretched out in silence, over- 
come by heat and inertia; then there is a sudden 
PS ge on one has forgotten to go on scratching. 

f you lean over the side of the ship, “Pret 


Cocky,” as we sarcastically call it, a tacks the 
ealves of your legs. For all his pretense of 
authority, I have seen the captain trying obse- 
quiously to curry favor with it. 


* © 


THE MINISTER’S RUSE. 


HE passing of the court fool as an institution 

did not mean that kings had ceased to take 

pleasure in the sort of nonsense that the 
jesters had been licensed to perpetrate.. King 
Frederick William I of Prussia was an incorrigible 
joker, and greatly enjoyed testing the cleverness 
of his ministers and advisers by planning embar- 
rassing situations, from which they could extricate 
themselves only by the exercise of the quickest 
wit. However, Das Buch fiir Alle declares that 
the king was almost as ready to enjoy his own 
discomfiture as that of his intended victim. 


One day, at a small dinner, the king, happening 
to be in the mood to play a prank, chose as his victim 
one of his ministers, seated at his left. After a 
moment’s thought, his majesty leaned toward the 
courtier on his right, and giving him a gentle slap 
on the cheek, said, “Pass it.” 

As the tap was passed from guest to guest round 
the table, the king’s intentions became apparent. 
The minister at Frederick William’s left would 
either have to commit ajesté by slapping his 
sovereign, or admit himself beaten, and be the 
won yy of the table. 

Although the company was already in a gale of 
merriment at his expense, the minister was not at 
all ready to acknowledge defeat. Justas the blow 
was passed to him, he let a knife fall clattering to 
the floor between the king and himself. Imme- 
diately a servant sprang forward, picked the knife 
up, and handed it to the minister; but what was 
the lackey’s astonishment to receive, instead of a 
word of thanks, a tap on the cheek. The minister, 
by his wit, had saved the situation without viola- 
toh the rules of the game. The king was the first 
to join in the laughter and applause that greeted 
the minister’s cleverness. 
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made him feel a little 
happier when things were 
going wrong. But he 
knew that he was afraid 
of the big dog. 

The next morning no 
dog was in sight. Dicky 
drew a deep breath of 
relief. And the next day 
there was no dog, nor the 
next, and then it was 
Saturday, and Sunday, 

! 
Each step I take is like a mile! ages ” omer morning 
I cross the pasture to the stile, __ | Dicky had forgotten his 
And wade the brook to reach the mill, | enemy. He took Dorothy’s 
And travel up and down the hill. hand, and went down the 
Then in the field I walk all round, street to school. 
And seem to fly across the ground, They had not walked 
And all my journeys quickly make ~ ne agree go the yen li aon: ten 
Because such monstrous steps I take! | ©. 0:1 of life and energy. He made stright 
for the children, wagging his tail joyfully. 

“‘Oh!”? cried Dorothy, in alarm. Generally” 
she was afraid of nothing, but this morning 
she was not her bright little self. 

Dicky saw the dog, but he heard Dorothy’s 
cry, and thought only of his sister. He ran 
in front of her, and faced the dog. 

‘*Don’t you touch her!’’ Dicky shouted, in 
his loudest voice. ‘‘She’s my sister!’’ 


STILTS. 
BY ELEANOR CAMERON. 


My uncle made some stilts one day, 
And let me have them for my play. 
They hold me up so fine and high 
I seem almost to touch the sky. 

I know that I must surely be 

As tall as grandpa’s cherry-tree ; 
And when I walk I seem to look 
Just like the giants in my book. 


I look about on every side 

And see the big world stretching wide. 
The fields and gardens fresh and gay, 
The rivers flowing far away; 

And when I call my voice rings out— 
It roars and echoes all about. 

At last I jump to earth and then— 
I'm just a little boy again. 











Well, Mr. Bird, who 
are you?’’ she asked. 

‘*To-whee!’’ chirped 
the bird. 

‘* To-whit, to-whit, 
to-whee!’’ said Phoebe, 
laughing. ‘‘ But I’d like 
to know who you are.’’ 

‘*To-whee!’’ answer- 
ed the bird, in a plaintive 
voice. 





The dog wagged his tail, and licked Dicky’s 
NO ZOD 5 NSS) face. Then he bounded on. 


; Dicky had his arm round Dorothy’s neck. | 
TRUE COURAGE. 


But the teacher’s hand was on his shoulder, | 
BY FRANCES HARMER. 


and the boys were watching him with respect. | 
‘*T’ll carry Dorothy’s books,’’ said one. 
T was a cold day. Dicky and Dorothy! ‘‘You scared that dog,’’ said another. 
[ started off to the kindergarten together. | ‘*Dicky can be brave when some one else 
Their home was on one corner of the block, | is in danger,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘After all, 
and the school on the other, and since they did | boys, that’s the true courage. ’’ 
not have to cross the street, they sometimes! And Dicky gave a little whistle. He was so 
went by themselves. glad that he was not a coward, after all! 
They walked along, hand in hand. They 
never quarreled, and they always shared their RSS 
games. Dicky wasa year and a half older than 
Dorothy, but she was stronger. I ec AN 
When they were not far from the school a " 
large, playful dog ran toward them. He had BY ANNA M. PRATT. 
none but friendly feelings for the two little} When “I can’t” would come and stay 
people, but alas, he knocked Dicky down! And bother you all day, 
Pr atyins yr re eo a fo ee Drive him out with all your might, 
em, and she picked up the little boy, brus . 
his knickerbockers and dried his tears. But) 44., mathe Boned ye 
a Bie Gh a0, ie anid, with 9 leagh: And, in truth, he’s rather meek. 
You can flout him, you can ‘scout him, 
You can altogether rout him 
With a strong “I can, | can!” 


‘*Why, Dicky Dodd! Don’t be a coward!’’ 

Two or three of the children heard what 
she said, and looked at Dicky with scorn. 

‘*Dicky Dodd’s a coward! He cried when 
the dog knocked him down!’’ they said. 

Dicky was unhappy. And when, at dinner, RESO 
Dorothy said, in all sympathy: 

‘*A big, bad dog threw brother down, and 
brother cried,’? Dicky knew before his father THE STRANGE BIRD. 
opened his lips just what he would say: BY MARTHA BURR BANKS. 

“Oh, Dicky mustn’t ery for a little thing | “ DEAR!” Phebe sighed, as she 
like that! He must be a brave boy, not a O walked home from school one day. 
coward !’’ ‘* All the other children in our grade 
The next morning Dicky looked out for the | have the names of more rare birds than I 
dog. With leaps and bounds, he came running | have. I wish I could find a strange bird 








|}and Phoebe laughed again. 


‘*You said that before,’’ 


‘““That must be the only 
song you know. But I 
mean, What kind of a bird 
are you?’’ 

‘* To-whee! To-whee! ’’ 
called the bird, wistfully. 

That evening, at the sup- 
per-table, Phoebe described 
the bird that she had seen, 
and asked if any one could 
tell her its name. 

‘*T should say that it was 
a robin, ’’ her father said. 

**Oh, no, father,’’ Phoebe 
said. ‘‘I know robins by 
heart. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps it was a blue- 
bird,’’ guessed Pheebe’s 
mother. ‘‘ Bluebirds have 
red breasts. ’’ 

‘* But bluebirds are blue, ’’ 
Pheebe declared. 

‘* That’s strange,’’ put in Pheebe’s big 
brother. ‘‘But it sounds to me something 
like a swallow.’’ 

‘It didn’t have a swallow tail,’? Phebe| ‘‘That is another of her names,’’ replied 
sighed, patiently. | Miss Abbott. ‘‘She was Mrs. Ground-Robin, 

‘*Of course not, with a red waistcoat, ’’ mur- | Mrs. Chewink, or Mrs. Towhee.’’ 
mured the big brother. | ‘O-h!’? exclaimed Phoebe, with a long sigh 

‘*It was probably some kind of a sparrow,’’ | of relief. ‘‘Well, I’ve found out who she is 
Pheebe’s big sister said. She thought every | at last. Wasn’t it funny that I was going 
bird was a sparrow. | round asking everybody what her name was, 

‘*It was too big for a sparrow,’’ returned | when she was telling me all the time. May I 
Phebe, ‘‘and sparrows sing up - and - down put Mother Towhee on my list?’’ 
songs, and don’t say two words over and over.’’| ‘‘Surely, Phoebe,’’ answered Miss Abbott, 

The next morning Phoebe went early to school ‘tand the other children will be glad to hear 
to see whether Miss Abbott knew anything! about her. Find her picture in one of our 
bird books, and have it ready to show them.’’ 

At the supper-table that night Phebe 
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exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘I’ve found the name of 
my bird! She was Mrs. Ground-Robin, Che- 
wink, Towhee, and she told me her name 
when I asked it!’’ 


CARESS 
THE TALLY -STICK. 


BY VIRGINIA FARLEY. 


ENNY and Ruth were breaking sticks 
B and tossing them into the grate. 

‘They blaze up and make things look 
so shiny!’’ exclaimed Ruth to grandfather. 

“*T enjoy the bright blaze, too,’’ said grand- 
father, ‘‘and while watching you break sticks 
I have thought of the time when I was a little 
boy and used to try and try to make two sticks 
break in exactly the same shape. ’’ 

‘*Could you never do it?’’ Benny asked. 

‘*Never,’’ grandfather answered. ‘‘In the 
long-ago days, sticks that were called ‘tallies’ 
were used for keeping accounts. 

“The tally was a plain stick, in which 
notches or other marks were cut; these notches 
showed the quantity of goods sold, or the 
amount of money: loaned. The tally - stick 
was used in many business transactions. 

‘‘When the marks on the tally were satis- 











toward them just as he had before. Dicky| to-day! Wouldn’t it be fun to tell Miss! 
squeezed himself up against the wall. | Abbott about it to-morrow ?”’ 
‘Coward! Coward!’’ he heard two big| Just then Phoebe turned into a woodland | 
boys say. His eyes filled with tears, and | path that would take her by a short cut to her | 
then they laughed at his tears. Dicky was | home, and—as it might happen in a fairy-story 
ashamed of himself. He felt that he was a|—under a barberry-bush she saw a bird that 
cry-baby and a coward, but he could not help | she did not know at all. 
it. The dog was big and heavy. ‘*Why, it really is an unusual bird, I’m 
Dorothy was indignant. She looked at the sure,’’ thought Phoebe, delightedly. ‘* Let 
big boys, and said, ‘‘ Brother is not a coward! | me see! It has a brown back, and it wears a 
He only wants to give the dog plenty of room!’’ | brown hood, and has a kind of white apron 
How Dicky loved her! Dorothy always | trimmed along the sides with browny red. | 
7” 


factory to both the buyer and the seller, then 
the stick was split down the middle, and the 
about her strange bird. ‘‘It was a ground-robin | buyer took one piece and the seller the other.’ 
or a chewink, I think,’’ said Miss Abbott. | **By and by, when the time for payment 

‘Oh, no, Miss Abbott!’’ cried Phoebe, | came, whoever had the piece of stick that 
almost in despair of finding anybody who | fitted perfectly to the piece held by the debtor, 
could understand just how her bird looked. | was the one who could claim the money. 
‘*There is a chewink on our bird chart, you ‘*Tt is said that there was never any dispute 
know, and he is black and white, and much | about a man’s claim, because two sticks never 
redder on the sides. ’’ | break in exactly the same shape. If the two 

‘‘But your friend was Mrs. Chewink, and | pieces of the broken tally - stick tallied, no 
she told you her name herself.’’ | further proof was asked.’’ 

‘* But she didn’t say ‘chewink,’’’ said; ‘*What queer bookkeeping,’’ Benny said. 


Pheebe, ‘‘but ‘to-whee’ !”’ | ‘*It was a good way,”’’ said grandfather. 
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speaker was ‘the sternman’ in a beauti- 

ful canoe which was gliding southward 
along the shores of one of the most picturesque 
of fhe smaller lakes in northern Canada. 

The evening of a mid-July day was near, 
the laggard sun was ‘just: putting its finishing 
touches on the bronzed necks of the three 
young voyageurs, and the wind, which had 
been turbulent all day, was dying quickly 
down; it was now but the sweetest of summer 
zephyrs, hardly enough to dimple the water, 
yet strong enough to be of importance in the 
coming adventure. 

The lake lay stretched out behind, in front, 
and on the port side, a lovely sheet of water sur- 
rounded by dense and almost unbroken forests, 
Its surface was dotted with fair islands, some 
in groups or chains, nearly all beautifully 
wooded. The main shores vied in charm with 
the islands. No devastating fire had exposed 
the bare bones of the granite hillsides, or con- 
verted pine lands into a forest of hideous 
‘*rampicks,’’ and the underbrush into such a 
squalid tangle of scrub and fire-wood as too 
often follows close upon the heels of the white 
man. 

The air was sprightly. It bore with it bal- 
samic odors; to breathe it was a conscious 
delight, and so this backwoods lake had become 
a health resort. 

The points on the mainland, the bays and 


‘| ET’S see how quietly we can go.’’ The 





the islands are studded with the cottages of 
summer visitors, persons either of 
means too moderate for ostentation, 


The Capture and Imprisonment of “Cubby” 





= 








shoulders were down about a foot below his 
legs. He was supported amidships by the 


“Nol 
twenty feet start. -We’ll hold on. 
you, pitch him out quick !’’ 

Then ensued one of. the royalest races that 
ever eyes of man beheld. Only those who have 
seen a frightened or an angry bear swimming 
can know the rapidity of the creature’s pace. 
Now the utmost speed to be got out of a cruis- 
ing canoe in racing trim and manned by ath- 
letes is not more than seven miles an hour. 
But this canoe, bow-heavy from the additional 
load of the solid little cub, with one of its crew 
out of, the race, and another of its crew only a 


fourteen-year-old boy, could probably not go | 


at the rate of six miles an hour; and the race 
was too close for comfort. ; 
‘* Boys, ’’ said Sternman, speaking very 


DRAWN BY W. L. TAYLOR. 


thwart against which he had been kneeling. | 


On his stomach thus projecting, the plucky | of the islet tumbled a pagan-looking figure clad 
young fellow was holding the cub, its back | in a shock-head and a suit of clothes for which 
downward on his chest, with a hug so tight as | no discriminating tramp would have exchanged 
to leave the animal little breath to fight with. | his own. 
Not yet, at least. We have a good hundred yards the boys could recognize the torn 
If I. tell | gray shirt open all down the front, the gal- 





‘*Now, .boys, all together. Shout!’’ And 
shout they did. 


Out from a hammock upon the rocky shore 


Even at the distance of a couple of 


lowsless trousers fringed in rags from the knees 
downward, and the bare feet—into which cos- 
tume one of the most famous of Western philos- 
ophers is accustomed to retire for two months 
of every summer. 

Now this professor is one of the most skilful 
of backwoodsmen, a sure shot, an angler infal- 
lible (and truthful, too), and he is equal to 
every emergency that life in the woods creates. 
He saw instantly that something unusual was 
going on, but could not make out just what it 
was. 

A canoe was flying toward him, bow on, 
apparently towing something; and in front, 
where a good paddler usnally plies his blade, 

a miscellaneous assortment of 
legs appeared in the air. Well, 








or of the good sense to know that 


it was not a case of drowning, 





the exhibition of wealth is out of 
place in the heart of a wilderness. 
Near the lake live a few farmers, 
just numerous enough to supply 
the tables of the cottagers with 
milk, butter, eggs, vegetables .and 
fresh meat. 

The shore near whiok ‘the canoe 
was now gliding with absolute 
noiselessness—for each of the crew 
of two youths and a boy was an 
adept—was along the wildest and 
boldest part of the lake. Inland 
there was nothing but unbroken 
forest, rivers and other lakes—not 
a single break or settlement—till 
you came to the island-studded 
shores of the great and tempestuous 
Georgian Bay of Lake Huron. 

On this shore there is always in 
midsummer a good chance for quiet 
people to ‘‘see something’’; per- 
haps a deer standing deep in the 
cool water to escape the flies ; occa- 
sionally a moose pulling up the 
yellow lilies and feeding on their 
succulent roots and pads; often the 
fretful poreupine waddling seri- 
ously out to the end of an overhang- 
ing tree and then peering defiantly 
round. 

Of all animals, the porcupine has 
the least notion of running away. 
His trust in his coat of detachable 








anyhow! It was not a dead 
body that was squirming and 
tossing round in the bows. 

The professor dashed into his 
tent and returned with a pow- 
erful field-glass. By this time 
the canoe was only a hundred 
yards away, and as his line of 
sight opened up, he saw at once 
that the canoe was being chased 
by some large animal. 

“Get your rifle! Get your 
rifle!’? came from the canoe. 
Then the professor got a good 
look at the chase, and saw and 
understood. 

‘*Come nearer !’’ he shouted, 
as he ran for his repeater. 

The boys came on. ‘‘Shoot! 
Shoot !’’ they cried. 

‘tSheer off south!’’ shouted 
the professor. This brought 
the chase broadside on, and the 
rifle was at his shoulder. But 
instead of shooting, the profes- 
sor began running along paral- 
lel with the course of the canoe. 

‘*Upon my word, boys, I 
haven’t the heart to spoil such 
sport. I haven’t seen such fun 
for years. Let’s see your best. ’’ 

And round the island he ran 
as the canoe went foaming on, 
ready all the time to put an end 














lancets is absolute, but it often mis- 








to the sport if it became dan- 








leads the poor animal. Because of 
his courage or stupidity, the por- 
cupine was oftenest seen of all the 
wild animals whenever, as often 
happened, our young canoeists organized a little 
still-hant. So none of them was surprised 
when the bowman whispered: 

‘*Porcupine going out on the fallen hemlock 
sixth tree away.’’ 

‘*We can have him!’’ hissed Stern. ‘*The 
sun’s in his eyes; he can’t see us, and the 
wind is from him. Take your time, ship your 
paddles, and I will send you under him. ’’ 

‘*Not much you don’t!’’ whispered Bow. 
‘*T don’t want him in my part of the ship.’’ 

‘*Stun him with your paddle and let him 
drop into the water. Sue,’’ meaning his sister, 
‘wants some quills. Steady, he sees you!’’ 

The canoe was not more than two lengths 
away from the animal and gliding impercepti- 
bly nearer. But now the creature had seen 
the craft moving in the glare of the sunlight 
retlected from a million facets of the rippled | 
waters, and now the crew could better see the 
animal’s form. 

‘‘That’s no porcupine! Boys, it’s a bear 
cub! Now, Bow, quick, grab him!’’ 

The canoe shot forward. Before Bow could 
collect his thoughts, he found himself lying on 
his back in the canoe, fighting furiously to 
keep his hold of the four or five months’ old 
cub he had clasped in his arms. Luckily for 
Bow, the cub’s claws and teeth were upper- 
most. His squeals and grunts and howls and 
his captors’ shouts must have surprised every 
living thing for half a mile round. 

Back swept the canoe out of the tangled 
branches. Not a moment too soon, for in less 
than ten seconds from the time of the cub’s 
first call for help, a crash was heard inshore, 
and with a terrifying ‘‘Ouf! ouf!’’ for all the | 
world like the snorting of an angry boar, a 
huge she bear dashed out on the shore. | 

‘Pull, pull hard, Will!’? shouted Stern to | 
the smaller boy, who was kneeling amidships. | 

‘*Shall I let the blamed thing go?’’ queried | 
Bowman, anxiously looking up at the sky from | 





“NOW, BOW, QUICK, GRAB HIMI” 


coolly, for he was a young man of great age, 
—eighteen, —and he felt the responsibility upon 
him, ‘‘I can keep this up and faster, too, but 
Will here can’t go any faster without danger 
of missing stroke. Keep steady, Will, and 
don’t hurry. I am going to let the old lady 
get a little nearer, so that I can try and drive 
her off.’’ 

He let down the speed without changing 
stroke, and the bear came up hand over hand. 
When she was abeut six feet away, he man- 
aged, again without changing stroke, to shovel 
pailful after pailful of water into her eyes and 
nostrils. But she came on, spluttering and 
coughing. 

‘“*Tt’s all right, boys. I can keep her off. 
Now we’ll leave her a little. ”’ 

As he raised himself on his knees, he put all 
his strength into the stroke, and the light shell 
fairly skimmed away from its pursuer. But 
she would not give up the chase. 

The race continued half a mile in about the 
same manner, the bear alternately losing and 
gaining distance. 

‘*T don’t quite see how we are going to get 
out of this serape,’”’ said Bow, ‘‘without let- 
ting this little raseal go. ’’ 

‘*Hold on, hold on, don’t give-up the ship!’’ 

‘*But it won’t do to lead that ramping crea- 





ture home to our island,’’ quoth Bow, still | 


from the depths of the canoe. 

‘*Tet us steer off to Calumet Island !’’ panted 
Will. 
out to shoot the bear.’’ 


‘*Bravo, Will!’’ said Stern. ‘‘That’s it.’ 


| And off they bore almost due east to a little 


island not more than two or three acres in 
extent, where an Illinois professor had his 
summer residence. It was not more than 
three-fourths of a mile away. 

‘*We will have the old one as well as the 
cub,’’ said Bow. 

In three or four minutes the procession had 


| back till the cub could be rescued safely from 


‘‘Tf the professor’s at home, call him | 


gerous. 

‘*Where did you start? And 
where is the winning-post?’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘What? Is that 
her cub you have? Well, you may be sure 
she’ll never leave you alive.’’, 

‘Shoot! Shoot!’’ cried Stern. 

‘*Oh, you’re all right unless a paddle 
breaks. ’’ 

The canoeists were now getting pretty angry 
with the professor’s chaffing. ‘If you won’t 
help us, we’ll come close ashore and pitch the 
cab out and scoot. ’’ 

**T don’t know but that would be the best 
way,’’ returned the professor. ‘‘Only if you 
do, the cub is mine if I can cateh it.”’ - 

‘*No, no! You may have the old bear. 
Please stop her, do!’’ 

‘*Well, 1’ll shoot her as she crosses that shoal 
ahead. Now, then, get out of the way.’”’ 

A single shot planted through the eye of the 
bear put an end to her troubles. Before she 
sank, the professor plunged into: the water, 
and seizing her, dragged her ashore. She was 
a splendid animal, net in. bad trim for the 
season of the year, and must have weighed 
between four and five hundred pounds. 

A day later the boys saw her outside of her 
hide. They marveled at the mass of muscles 
on her forearms and breast, and ceased to 
wonder at the enormous strength she had 
shown in pursuing them. ' 

The canoeists were now able to come ashore. 
Bowman was bidden to remain still on his 





his tightly encircling arms. It was a puzzle 
to know how to take hold of the cub. He 
seemed to be all teeth and toe-nails, except 
where Bow was grabbing him. __ 

After many schemes had been suggested and 





abandoned, the choice was seen to lie between | 
Bow’s suggestion, which was that he should | 
let go and somebody else should catch the cub; | 
and the professor’s, which was that the paws 
of the little wretch should be noosed and tied | 
out of the way while a stout dog-collar was | 
buckled round his neck, and then Bow should | 


scheme was adopted, the collar being taken 
from his water-spaniel. 

‘‘Now, boys, when I say ‘Now!’ you haul 
on the rope.’’ So the cub and Bow parted 
company, to the intense relief of both. 

Then began a series of comical somersaults 
and antics. At length the cub’s feet were dis- 
entangled. Will was deputed to lead it back 
to the canoe and hold it during the voyage 
home. But strange to say, the cub would 
have nothing to do with anybody till Bow 
again took hold. 

Perhaps the fifteen minutes of desperate 
hugging which the little beast had experienced 
from Bow had led him to believe that the boy 
was related tohim. At any rate, the cub there 
and then attached himself to Bow, and many 
and many were the games they afterward had 
together. 

I could fill a book with stories about this 
cub. He was as playful as a whole family of 
kittens, as mischievous as a monkey, as mali- 
cious when he got older as a bad boy, and so 
strong that it was with the utmost difficulty 
he could be restrained. 

At first the onlookers had to laugh every 
time he moved, for it seemed as if his hind 
quarters outtraveled his head and shoulders. 
His regular method of progression was to 
start off from rest at full speed. At about the 
third step his hind paws would catch some- 
where against his fore legs, and head over 
heels he would go. 

He would rush like a kitten at anything that 
was held out to him, and the boys soon invented 
a delicious piece of fun. They would entice 
‘*Cubby’”’ near the shore, where there was a 
little grassy plateau, ending with a rock slo- 
ping steeply about six feet down to the water. 
They would deftly get Cubby on the run after 
some plaything, and so arrange matters that 
his inevitable ‘* overreaching ’’ would catch 
him just at the crest of the sloping rock. As 
often as they could gage this correctly, over 
and over ‘‘pitch-poling’’ Cubby would go into 
the water. 

He enjoyed it even better than the boys. 
He seemed to think the bath was the best part 
of the fun, and would come up puffing and 
panting and dripping for another somersault, 
till everybody but himself was tired. At this 
game Cubby was never completely disconcerted 
but once. That was in the early days of his 
capture. 

He was as tame as a puppy from the first, 
and oh, how hungry always! An attempt was 
made to feed him on milk. I wonder that bears 
have not been turned into dairy animals if any 
one she bear could support two or three such 
ravenous quadrupeds as little Cubby was! 

He wanted quarts upon quarts of milk daily. 
He would stuff milk into himself till he looked 
and felt like a well-inflated football, and even 
then would cry for more. It was his habit, 
when he saw anybody carrying food from the 
outdoors cellar to the kitchen, to scramble up 
to the person carrying the eatables, to rear 
himself on his hind legs, and grab wildly at 
everything within reach of his extended fore 
paws. 

One day Will went to the cellar with a fair- 
sized pitcher full of ice-water in his hand. 
Cubby was playing with the smaller children, 
but left them the instant his eyes alighted on 
Will’s pitcher. Hecame up, reared himself as 
usual, and stood there beating the air and with 
his mouth open—oh, how wide! Some of 
Cubby’s spirit of mischief got into Will, and 
what did the boy do but plump the whole of 
the ice-water into the cavernous mouth that 
was yawning beside him. ~~ 

“‘Ouf! ouf!’’ said poor Cubby, as he raced 
about under the new sensation. The children 
laughed till they fairly cried at the antics per- 
formed by their playmate, and for weeks after 
it was as good as a show to see Cubby shake 
his head every time the pitcher was offered 
him. 

But, alas! in the course of two or three 
months Cubby grew so large and tremendously 
strong that he had to be sent away. I do not 
know what became of him, but I am some- 
what inclined to believe that he acted a very 
important part in a bahquet held at Boston 
during the winter that followed the little adven- 


ture above related. 
* © 


THE MEANING OF THE CRESCENT. 


HE Turkish crescent, although now 

regarded as essentially Mohammedan in 

Significance, was, according to a London 
despatch, of Christian origin. A crescent moon 
was the emblem of the Byzantine Empire and 
of the Eastern Church. The Turks adopted 
it as a badge of triumph after the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453. 

With reference to the crescent, the story of 
the origin of the crescent-shaped Vienna roll 
is worth recalling. It arose in the sixteenth 
century, when the Turks were besieging 
Vienna. Failing to carry it by assault, they 
began to mine the walls. At that period the 
city’s bakehouses were in the walls under the 
fortifications, and when the mines were almost 
through, the sound of the work was heard in 
| the underground bakehouses, and an alarm 
was given. Tocelebrate this event, the bakers 


his position in the bottom of the canoe. He | covered the greater part of the distance, with | be allowed to clear out of the scrape in the best | of Vienna adopted the Turkish emblem as the 
| Manner he could accomplish. The professor’s | form in which to mold and bake their bread. 
s 


was by no means comfortable. His head and 


her ladyship still storming along behind. 



































MOVING 


Chinese residents of south Idaho, although 

they maintain two temples of worship, 
one at Boise, the other at Idaho City, are able 
to support only one joss. This dignitary rests 
in state in one or the other of the temples 
for a period of ten years, and then is trans- 
ferred with great ceremony to the other. His 
removal is an event of great importance to the 
Chinese, and as it always occurs some time 
during the week of the Chinese New-year, is 
made the occasion of elaborate festivities. No 
more hospitable people live than the Chinese, 
and when the year rolls round for the removal 
of their joss, they vie with one another in 
entertaining their: white neighbors. 

We were in Boise some years ago when the 
joss was brought to that city, and were per- 
mitted, through the courtesy of a young Chinese 
merchant, to witness the advent from the 
vantage-point of his place of business. 

For nearly a week the Chinese had been 
celebrating their New-year. All who enjoyed 
their friendship received presents—lily bulbs 
that would eventually blossom into fragrant 
yellow flowers, varicolored pongee silk hand- 
kerchiefs and scarfs, fantastically wrought 
table-covers, pottery of odd design, and many 
other articles of Chinese art. My wife hap- 
pened to be very popular with the Chinese 
residents, and be the celebration ended, our 
quarters resembléd a floral warehouse and an 
Oriental bazaar combined. Every Chinaman 
that had ever known us, or imagined that he 
had, conferred upon her some present; many 
of these presents were rare silks of great beauty, 
although of somewhat painful design. 

The image was due to arrive in Boise by 
wagon some time during Wednesday. Bright 
and early Wednesday morning Chinatown was 
astir. Every Chinese residence and place of 
business was decorated with bright strips of 
red paper, upon which were traced in black 
ink cabalistic characters about as intelligible 
to the Occidental as a Japanese war map of 
the siege of Port Arthur. The dragon flag 
floated from every available point; paper lan- 
terns of all sizes and designs hung suspended 
from the porches and limbs of the shade-trees. 
Literally tons of firecrackers were twisted in 
gorgeous festoons on the trees, from the poreh- 
posts, along the fence railings, even on the 
hitching-posts and sidewalks. If no good pillar 
for display existed, the Chinaman erected a 
tall pole in his yard, and garlanded it with 
crackers. Judged by American boy standards, 
it was a reckless waste of celebration material, 
but from the point of view of the Chinese, it 
was necessary, and had a deep religious sig- 
nificance. 

By midday everything was in readiness. 
The Chinese, who all the morning had been 
popping in and out of their dwellings like 
rabbits ina warren, dressed only in their work- 
aday clothes, suddenly disappeared. China- 
town was as deserted as a prairie-dog town 
when a hawk sails past. At one o’clock they 
all came forth, but what a change! Every 
head had been freshly shaved until it resem- 
bled a gigantic billiard ball; every queue, 
freshly oiled and plaited, and its length sup- 


Fea some inscrutable Oriental reason the 


plemented by several inches of black silk | the 


thread, hung down the back of its wearer with 
geometrical precision; heavily quilted black 
silk coats with wide sleeves took the place of 
the white shirts of the morning; and instead of 
the white cotton drawers appeared short black 
pantalets, which contrasted painfully with the 
white stockings and thick-soled sandals. 

The people gathered in excited merry groups 
on the street corners, and watched the street 
to the north, whence the joss was to come. 
Men, women and funny little children laughed 
and chatted in a high-pitched key. Occasion- 
ally some dignitary gravely passed, with his 
hands hidden in the voluminous folds of his 
coat-sleeves ; and the common herd stood defer- 


entially aside for him. We soon grew to know | 
these high-place persons by certain peculiarities | 


in their dress and by the reverence paid them 











times he could hit the thing in a given minute. 
Filtered through the bang of that gong came 
the strident whine of some sort of reedy flage- 
olet; then, struggling vainly to be heard, a 
man ‘‘plunked’’ on a banjo with a snake-skin 
head; another rasped valiantly on a violin 
with a bow that looked like an antiquated 
buck-saw ; another filled in the silent spaces— 
if there were any — with an instrument that 
looked like a waldteufel, and produced a more 
excruciating noise than any wood devil ever 
could. 

Behind the band wagon came another bear- 
ing the joss. This graven image of Buddha, 
Siva, Gautama, or whoever he was, sat stiff 
and dignified, his fixed scowl] directed straight 
ahead. The joss was flanked on each side by 
two priests of his order, dressed in full canon- 
icals. Although it was a cold day in February, 
one priest held over the head of the joss an 
immense paper umbrella, while his companion 
fanned the august visage with a large peacock- 
feather fan. Behind the joss, in carriages, 
came the visiting delegation from Idaho City, 
fat and pompous, puffed up with the dignity of 
their mission. c 

When the procession reached the border of 
the Chinese quarter, the signal was passed to 
begin igniting the firecrackers. In an instant 
the entire neighborhood was a pandemonium 
of exploding crackers, and the band redoubled 
its efforts. The din and confusion were impos- 
sible to describe. We were informed that all 
this was for the purpose of frightening the 
evil spirit. 

The procession arrived at the temple and 
halted. The firecrackers festooning that build- 
ing were lighted, reams of red paper strips, on 
which prayers are written, were cast to the 
winds, the band hammered, wheezed, rasped, 
and tinkled out a tune that probably corre- 
sponded to our ‘‘See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes, ’’ or ‘‘Hail to the Chief,’’ although to 
our uneducated ears it sounded very much like 
an old-fashioned country wedding celebration. 
In the midst of this turmoil and clamor the 
joss was lifted, throne and all, from the wagon, 
and conveyed into the temple, where he proba- 
bly remained for the next decade, dispensing 
blessings manifold to all the faithful who 
burned incense, offered roast pig and boiled 
rice, and scattered an acceptable quantity of 
red paper prayers to attract his attention. 
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THE MIND OF A FISH. 


O fish reason? Monsieur Oxner, formerly 
connected with the Monaco Oceano- 
graphic Institute, recently presented a 

paper to the French Académie des Sciences in 
which he asserted that fish can and do associate 


ideas. Mr. James Legg, who has charge of | 


the fish at the Battery Aquarium in New 


York, supports Monsieur Oxner in his conten- | 


tion. Speaking to a correspondent of the New 
York Sun, he said: 


Fishes certainly have intellectual wer 
higher than instinct. I maintain that they 
can reason, for when two o’clock, our feeding- 
time, es all of them come to the sur- 
face, an 
Another circumstance leads me to think that | 
lca Ge ies Go feta’ aiey shout 
s' r go in ing ery abou 
meal-time. The fish will pa = attention to 
him. ——— the moment open the 
gallery door and mount the aoe, e fish in 
every tank come to the ans — , 4 their eg 
and rise to the surface. 
coming with my fish-box. The y  % me 
about within their circumscribed limits just as 
faithfully as a collie dog might do. 
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HER CANDID OPINION. 
N enthusiastic young settlement worker, 


in her kindness of heart, decided to take | 


to the seashore a little six-year-old child 


who had never breathed purer air than that of 


Mulberry Street, New York. 


** Jennie’s delight will do me good,” she 
| said to those who ted with her. ‘‘It 


by the populace. We were seated in a window | | will fey me to rest in my vacation to see her 
grow 


overlooking the street; presently a very intel- 
ligent Chinese physician came and sat with 
us. His conversation was most instructive and 
interesting. 

At three o’clock a distant Chinese band began 
to play the most inharmonious music. Our 
friend, the physician, informed us that the 
band was famed for the excellence of its music; 
judging from the delight with which the 
watchers hailed its appearance, he must have 
been right. A wagon drawn by four horses 
turned into the street and came down. The 
wagon held the band. It consisted of some 
half-dozen instruments, of which an immense 
eymbal, or gong, suspended from a wooden 
triangle, seemed the principal; at least it pro- 
duced the greatest noise and by far the most 


discord. The performer stood up and ham- to-day. 


mered the instrument vigorously with a maul, 
apparently concerned only with the number of 





rosy. How she will enjoy it!’’ 

But it turned out that Jennie was a young 
woman with opinions of her own, says the 
New York Sun, in telling the story. As the 
train drew into the station of the seaside resort, 
they could see from the car. window a wide 
stretch of beach and sea. 

‘* Look, Jennie! ’’ exclaimed her philan- 
thropic companion. ‘‘There is the ocean !’’ 

Bursting into tears, Jennie flung herself, 
sobbing, into the arms of her friend. ‘‘O my, 
ain’t it ‘homely !”? she cried. 


® 


VERY SIMPLE. 


HE graphic accuracy of the hero’s remark 
gives this story, from the Belfast News, 
high value: 

Aunty—So you took your first dancing lesson 
Did you find it difficult? 

Wee Nephew—No’m, it’s easy ’nough. All 
you have to do is to keep turning round and 
wiping your feet. 











remain there till I have served them. | 
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THE JOSS 
BY CHARLES S. MOODY 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adr. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
"ture and writing of the Shert- vay = taught by J. Berg | 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’ 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME TE Comnesroneenrs Sc SCHOOL, 
Springfield, Mass 


Dr. Esenwein 
FREE 


WURLITZER GEE 


Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Tn. 

strations. 67 Color Plates. Every Musical 

rument. _ Superb ity. Lowest 

ces. Payments. Mention instru- 

ment you are interested in. We supply 
the U. 8. Government. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER 
WG E 4thAv., Cincinnati 324 S. Wabash Ary Cheapo 











rabbits, birds? 


Oil your gun 


with 3-in-One 


Gan You Hunt 2: 


and every shot 


goes straight to the mark. Makes trigger work 
Write to | 


right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42 AIS Broadway, New 





York City, for generous sample bottle— FREE. | 






Rahenatie Standard  Centtbatier 


Used by leading poultry raisers. Rated standard 

by experts, with 28 points of excellence. Chicks 

come large and vigorous because of right con- 

itions of heat, air and moisture. 
7 le pny free. 

Box 170, Lincoln, Neb. 

PRATT FO: FOOD CO. kh, Distributors, Phila., Pa. 


FREE 
FARMS 


Soil and climate unexcelled. 
churches convenient. 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





Fair price. 





In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


Schools and 












I want to tell you how one man took $50 worth of m 


in a box stall. 
the man himself. 


How! Bred*50 to*1,600 in 2 Years 


¥ squab 
igeons and in two years multiplied them to sixteen 
dollars in value. He was a novice and started 
A true and convincing story, told by 
More experiences of the same kind, illus- 
Ask me for the book. It is free. 


RICE, 144 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 















TAUGHT 


FARMING@y wait 


| By 23 Experts of national reputation. Scientific Farming in all \ 
branches for farmers and prospective farmers, men—women, 
boys, girls. General Farming, Poultry, Smallfarm Course, 
Truck, Fruit, Stock, Dairy, Soils, fF e owers, Bees, Mushrooms, 
Veterinary, etc. Which interests you? Samplelesson on request 
VALUABLE BOOK ABSOLUTELY FREE 
“ How to Make the Farm Pay More” 
Points safe way out for city folks, more profits for farmer. Gives 
facts you should know whether farmer or not. Get this free 
book ony if you want more farm profits or are tired of 
struggling for bare existence in city. (No agents.) Make 


Spare time count this winter 











American FarmersSchool, 262 tae Bldg., Minneapolis, bree 


( Original and larg 














BAP ere? ee ee ee eee ee 





Western Canada | 


Thousands of Americans | 


Pure at ahah era® Sere 


SWEATERS | 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


FOR MEN. Given, post-paid, to Compan- 
ion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 95 cents extra. See Premium 
Conditions in The Companion of October 24, 
page 590. Price of Sweater $2.00, post-paid. 

In cold weather the Coat Sweater is often worn as 
a substitute for an overcoat. Made of dark gray 
y pearl buttons, Byron collar and two 

ets, and of 

very garment is fully guaranteed. Sizes 36 to 42 
inches chest measure. 

FOR BOYS. Given, post-paid, to Compan- 
ion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 70 cents extra. See Premium 
Conditions in The Companion of October 24, 
page 590. Price of Sweater $1.50, post-paid. 

Made of dark gray yarn, with pearl buttons. Sizes 
28 to 34 inches. The quality and style are the same 


as the Men’s. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY. BOSTON, MASS. 


oe PT 


good weight, length and finish. 











Six Pairs 
of These Sox or Stockings 


Must Wear 6 Months 












replace them free. 


Every stitch is protected. 


infants. 


proof,’’ 


fiolepr 


The rea- 
son is this: 
We pay for 
Egyptian and Sea Island Cot- 
ton Yarn an average of 


74 Cents a Pound 


There is no finer cotton yarn in exist- 
ence. It is long-fibre, soft, light-weight 
but strong. We could buy common yarn 
for 32 cents a pound but it wouldn’t make 
Holeproof Hose. 

We send to Japan for silk for the silk 
“‘ Holeproof’’ and guarantee three pairs 
of these hose for three months for both 
men and women. 

‘* Holeproof ”’ in silk are more econom- 
ical than most brands of cotton hose. 
And they are the silkiest silk hose made. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat Office, 1906 


They won’t wear to holes. 
A guarantee ticket with six coupons attached 
is given with every six pairs sold. 

And this guarantee doesn’t cover merely the heels and toes. 


FOR ME 


We guarantee that. If any do, we 


If even a thread runs in any pair, you 


get a new pair without any cost. 


A Million Customers 


By the number of Holeproof Hose we sell, 
have a million regular customers—men, 
many wouldn’t buy a poor 
live up to the guarantee. 
95% of the output has outlasted it. 
24,700,000 pairs. 


we figure that we 
women, children and 
hose, or one that did not 
In all of our thirteen years of ‘‘Hole- 
That means 


osie 


eproo EN’ AND psiery 


Don’t Darn Longer 


—when there are hose like these at the 
price you now pay for common grades. 

The genuine Holeproof Hose 7 
ing this signature are so 
in pour tawn. We'll Carl Moickl tell you 
the dealers’ names on request or ship 
direct where no dealer is near, charges 
prepaid. 

Cotton ‘‘ Holeproof ’’ for men cost $1.50 
to $3 a box of six pairs; for women and 
children, $2 to $3 a box of six pairs; for 
infants, $1 a box of four pairs. All boxes 
above guaranteed six months. 

Silk ‘‘ Holeproof’’ for men cost $2 for 
three pairs ; for women, $3 for three pairs. 
Silk hose guaranteed three months. 

Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.”’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


Dre Your Hose bnsured ? 








(RY OHM STian 


Made by THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 





FULL AND 
HALF SIZE PIECES 
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baie — YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 

eekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 

price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including eae: 

repaid to any address in the United States, 25 to 

Canada. and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, iela, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Sohaengiens may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment mpd The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured. send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is Mable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your Bee per, whic! 
shows when the subscription expires, changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








POTT’S DISEASE. 


OTT’S disease is the name given 

to tuberculosis when it attacks 
the vertebrae. The vertebre are 
the segments of bone that form: the 
spinal column, and they actually 
support the weight of the trunk. As 
the disease progresses, the segments 
attacked are weakened by the decay 
of the bone until they can no longer support the 
body properly. The diseased part breaks down, 
and the spine is sharply bent. This produces the 
deformed back characteristic of Pott’s disease. 

If the trouble arises at either énd of the spinal 
column, the deformity may be slight; but if it 
begins in the middle, it is likely to be very great. 
The disease may occur at any time from infancy to 
old age, but it is most common in the period of 
childhood from the third to the tenth year. It is 
the most serious of all tuberculous affections of 
the bones or joints. 

The early symptoms of Pott’s disease are pain 
and stiffness. At this stage the trouble may be 
mistaken for a strained back, or rheumatism, or 
lumbago, until the awkward attitudes that the 
weakened back compels the patient to take are 
noticed. 

It is important that parents should insist that 
their child be thoroughly examined whenever it 
suffers from any pain or weakness in the back that 
does not yield readily to rest and simple treatment. 
The pain and weakness may be due to other and 
slighter causes; but if the disease exists, the 
method of examination the surgeon employs will 
make the diagnosis clear, although the deformity | h 
may be too slight for the parents to notice. 

The treatment of Pott’s disease is largely me- 
chanical, by means of surgical appliances intended 
to support the spine, and thus to prevent deformity. 
Furthermore, the child who is suffering from this 
form of tuberculosis needs the careful treatment 
that all tuberculous cases require. It should have 
the most nourishing food, and be kept constantly 
in the open air, day and night. * 
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A CHEERFUL RECEIVER. 
F course it was very kind of 
Aunt Deborah, but I had hoped 
it was the ‘Sistine Madonna.’ [If got 
hardly anything I wanted this year.” 
There was something like a sob in 
Frances’s voice as she laid down her 
great-aunt’s birthday gift. 

On a visit to Aunt Deborah, who 
lived in an old-fashioned house in an old-fashioned 
neighborhood, she had ardently admired a small 
but fine engraving of the Sistine Madonna. Aunt 
Deborah had seemed pleased, and had told her that 
the picture had been brought from Europe by her 
father in the days when it was a wonderful thing to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean. Later, Frances had over- 
heard her say to her mother, “The child shall have 
the picture some day,” and remembering that her 
birthday was coming, she had thought that Aunt 
Deborah meant to send her the engraving as a 
birthday gift. 

On the whole, Frances had rather a disappoint- 
ing birthday. She received a copy of a book that 
she already had,—and did not like,—a pair of pink 
Turkish slippers that just matched her dressing- 
gown, but were two sizes too small, a crocheted 
pair that fitted, but were of an especially ugly 
shade of scarlet, and a pretty Dresden china 
candlestick that having been carelessly packed, 
had broken in the mail. 

But when the expressman brought a flat box ad- 
dressed in Aunt Deborah’s handwriting, Frances 
was sure that all her disappointments were to be 
made up to her. As the last piece of tissue-paper 
fiuttered to the carpet, she gave a gasp of dismay. 
In her hand she held an oblong frame of polished 
black wood that enclosed the text, “The Lord 
Loveth a Cheerful Giver,” painted in Old English 
letters, blue and red upon a white background. 

“© mother!” she exclaimed. ‘‘O mother!” 

Mrs. Woolson was very sorry for her daughter’s 
disappointment, but she could hardly help laugh- 
ing at the tragic expression with which Frances 
regarded her aunt’s gift. 

“Tf Thad thought that you really expected the 
Madonna,” she said, ‘I could have told you that 
Aunt Deborah will never part with her father’s last 
gift to her while she lives. This text she illumi- 
nated herself when she was a girl, and she sends 
it'to you because she is very fond of you, dear.” 

“But I don’t want it,” said Frances. ‘None of 
the girls have them. I’m afraid they will—make 
fun of it, perhaps, and whenever I look at it I shall 
always wish it were the Madonna.” 

“Suppose, instead, that you think of a Deborah 
of about your own age, dressed in a sprigged muslin 








gown, working patiently at the text, with her 
pretty light curls falling on each side of her face.” 

“*The Lord Loveth a Cheerful Giver,’” read 
Frances, slowly. “1 suppose, mother, that it made 
Aunt Deborah very cheerful to give this te me.” 

“I am sure it did,” said Mrs. Woolson, smiling. 
“Tf you could only manage to be a little cheerful 
in receiving it, it would be a very perfect gift.” 

“Do you suppose it made Miss Louisa cheerful 
to crochet those hideous brick-red slippers ?”’ 

“Tam quite certain of it. She is too lame to shop 
for herself, so very likely she had to use the 
worsted some one else selected for her. Cousin 
Delia remembered that pink is your favorite color, 
even if she forgot that little girls grow into big 
ones; and you must be glad that Edna’s friendship 
for you isn’t broken, even if her candlestick is. 
If you add these to the things that you were happy 
to receive, you will find that your birthday wasn’t 
such a disappointment, after all.” 

“Ye-es,” said Frances. ‘But I wonder, mother 
dear, if it isn’t harder to be a cheerful receiver 
than to be a cheerful giver?” 

“I think sometimes it is,’”’ answered her mother. 


* ¢ 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE SQUIRREL. 


SCHOLAR is expected to fall into a pit of ink, 

and live there, says Mr. Owen Wister in his 
paper on Horace Howard Furness in the Harvard- 
Graduates’ Magazine. That he should not write 
with plumes plucked from a hearse is held inde- 
corous. But Doctor Furness, the famous editor 
of the Variorum Shakespeare, was not that kind 
of scholar. Between the lines of his erudition 
there peeped out everywhere a spirit of humor 
and grace; he was a friend to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men; to see him going about his garden 
or farmyard giving directions you might easily 
have supposed that to be his chief knowledge and 
concern; and he rejoiced in all animals, domestic 
or not. 


Some time after his reputation as a Shake- 
= scholar had become established beyond 

ne seas, and learned travelers came to knock at his 
door, an especial serious, unpliant doctor of some- 
thing, bearing letters from some German univer- 
sity, was shown one day into Doctor Furness’s 
town library. Both doctors began to interchange 
the first formalities of esteem. 

Between the library and the hall was a drawing- 
room with a circular ottoman in its center. Up- 
stairs lived a pet 5 ogres ag the cat had eyed 
so menacingly that watching had become cease- 
less, and the whole ‘household was in suspense. 
As the Teuton was Feng peaking into the 
outstretched ear-trumpet (fo) r Doctor Furness was 
deaf) and Tieck and Schlegel were in the air, 
Doctor Furness, through the drawing-room door, 
saw descending the stairs a squirrel in a cat’s 
mouth, and behind them a distracted housemaid. 

He leaped from the German, who could not see 
the cause from where he sat, and dashed into the 
front room, where he met ‘the eat, the squirrel 
andthe maid. The cat dropped the squirrel, v which 
began running round and round the otto: with 
the cat after it, the maid behind the cat, and D Doctor 
Furness behind the maid. The German could not 
see the animals; therefore, when Doctor Furness 
pipes and fell and began beating at the cat with 

rumpet, and the bedlam chase departed as it 
had come, leaving the editor of the new Variorum 
on the floor by the ottoman, the visitor rose, bowed 
ae in perfect silence, and left the house. 

so these two doctors parted. It is not 
known what the Teuton said upon returning to 
Germany. 
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EDIBLE LOCUSTS. 


OT a few commentators have stumbled over 

the statement that John the Baptist “did eat 
locusts.” Not aware that in the East locusts are 
eaten, even to this day, they have suggested that 
some sort of bean is meant. 


Locusts are to-day eaten in Arabia, pretty much 
as pm | were in Biblical times. Foreigners as well 
as natives declare that, they are re an excel- 
lent article of diet. They are best boiled. 

The long, or “ho opping, ’ legs must be pulled 
and the locust held by a ita and dipped into fa sat 
ay itis eaten. As to flavor, the insect is said 
to taste like green whea 

The red locust is more  eaiatabibe than the green 
nae Some say that the female is red and the 

een, but — contend that all are green 
at at nest whatever the sex. 

Locusts must be caught in the morning, for then 
they are oe by the cold, and their wings 
are — with the dew, so that they cannot fly. 
The be found in ‘Arabia clustered in hun- 
dreds ‘-. er the desert bushes, and they can be 
literally shoveled into a bag or basket 

Later the sun dries their = s, a it is hard 
to catch them. When in t they resemble 
what we call May-flies. they ty sidewise, drifting 
as it were before the 

ba | devour everything ve he age ome and are de- 
a by everything an desert larks and 

bustards, ravens, hawks and ‘ieee like them. 
The camels munch them in with their food; the 

ee run snapping after them all day jong, 
eat as many as they catch. The Bedouins 
often give them to their horses. 
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TWO ENDS OF ART. 


‘O the long list of witty sayings credited to 

Whistler one more clever, if brutal, retort must 
be added. Robert Henri, the landscape-painter, 
tells the story, which is repeated in the Detroit 
Republican. 

Whistler was generally at war with artists of the 
Bouguereau school, whose overfinished and com- 
monplace work he could not abide. One da 
while walking in af een he met Sir Frederick 
Leighton, who has been called the English Bougue- 
root. The two men sauntered along together, 

“Bue, my dear Whistler,” said Leighton Wn 
leave your work so rough ‘and sketchy. Why 
you pever finish ?” ahiow , 

stler screwe 8 glass into hi 
te flendish laugh va : S eye and gave 

= ear Leighton,” he said, ‘“‘why d 

peste? d g y do you ever 


ee & 


THE FIRST STEP TAKEN. 


IMMY Martin, after running a barber shop for 

two or three years, decided to become a den- 
tist. His Uncle Si, upon hearing of this decision, 
dropped in to talk it over. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “dentistry is about the easiest 


new job you could take up, Jimmy. You know 
how to work the chair already, so he rest ought 








to come easy enough.” 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 

A speedy and economical treatment for disfiguring 
pimples is the following: Gently smear the face with 
Cuticura ointment, but do notrub. Wash off the oint- 
ment in five mi with Cuti soap and hot water 
and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning 
and evening. At other times use hot water and Cuti- 
cura soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 
Cuticura soap and ointment are equally successful for 
itching, burning, scaly and crusted humors of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, from infancy to age, usu- 
ally affording instant relief, when all else fails. Sold 
throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, with 
82-p. book on the care of the skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


For Hoarseness, Coughs and Throat Troubles. No opi- 
ates. Samplefree. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


KEITH'S 20 | HOUSES 


HOUSES 























KEI 
465 McXnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE BEST TEACHER 
OLD EXPERIENCE STILL HOLDS THE PALM. 


For real practical reliability and something to 
swear by, experience — plain old expérience —is 
able to carry a big load yet without getting sway- 
backed. 

A South Dakota woman found some things 
about food from Old Experience a good, reliable 
teacher. 

She writes: 

“I think I have used almost every breakfast 
food manufactured, but none equal Grape-Nuts in 
my estimation. 

“IT was greatly bothered with weak stomach and 
indigestion, with formation of gas after eating, 
and tried many. remedies for it but did not find 
relief. 

“Then I decided I must diet and see if I could 
overcome the difficulty that way. My choice of 
food was Grape-Nuts because the doctor told me 
I could not digest starchy food. 

“Grape-Nuts food has been a great benefit to me 
for I feel like a different person since I begun to 
eat it. It is wonderful to me how strong my 
nerves have become. I advise everyone to try it, 
for experience is the best teacher. 

“If you have any stomach trouble—can’t digest 
your food, use Grape-Nuts food for breakfast at 
least, and you won’t be able to praise it enough 
when you see how different you feel.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, ““The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 





CLASS PINS sci: 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 

Any style or material. Made to order. Special 

Nes 5 ones Either of the styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more Newt 

than shown in illustration. Order by number. 

SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. Sample 10c. 

STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. Sample 25c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. We sieo make highest 

grade gold and silver Pins, Badges,Seals, Rin 

Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FR. E 

catalogue ‘of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 











BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Be the Best 
Skater in Your 


by keeping your skates bright as 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
W clamps — good for guns too. 
Write 3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42AlS8 Broadway, New York, 
for FREE bottle of 3-in-One Oil. 


i 


Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 














OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 


O Fade hark on Every Package 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 



























Also strength, beauty and 
flint-hard runners that stay 


sharp longest. Skates to rely til to win on. 


WINS 


Ow’ 


Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Special models for all skating. Winslow's Hockey Skates are official 








and cannot be 
all over the world. Write for new 


in d or make-up. Used by experts 
os catalogue No. 3, — con- 


taining rules of leading Hockey Associations. 
= SAMUEL bea na sage gt yn co. 
my Main Offices : E84 Chamber S.A. 


Rooms: New ye 84C 


Pacific Coast Sales Agency: "Phil. B. Be 
San Francisco. 


Stocks topes found at LONDON, 8 
64 Aven Oe Grande Armee i 

- Australia; DUNE 
ELLINGTON, New Zealand. 


Sante. 


Lane, E. C.; PARIS 
LIN; 8 and 
IN, IN, AUCKLAND and 


penn of the Famous 
Winslow’s Roller Skates 
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T does beat all,’’ remarked Mr. Caleb | on him. And he wanted the place bad. So he 


“ 
| Peaslee, sagely, ‘‘how folks will fool them- 
selves sometimes when they’ve got every 
chance to see how things are. Look at Obed 
Paters and the way he came out. Now you 
listen.’? Mr. Peaslee raised a warning hand 


as Theron Hyne seemed about to speak. ‘‘I | 


know the whole proceedings, and I want a 
chance to tell you. Listen to me, now. 
‘*There were Obed Paters and his brother 
Wilson, and no two men round these parts had 
any better chance than they had. They were 


| 





both young men,—Obed was the oldest, —and 
their father left them that big farm and quite | 
| out what money they had in the bank and put 


a passel of money, share and share alike. 
They worked the farm and made more money, 
and saved it, too. Both of ’em were consid’a- 
ble snug,—they had enough to eat and wear, 
such as it was,—but they weren’t throwing 
away any money. They paid their bills, of 
course, but they were kind of careful ’bout 
contracting bills. Obed went a mite further 


made sure that the trade was made good an’ 
solid before he let out that he was thinking of 
moving. 

‘“*Then he went to work on Wilson again. 
He allowed that as long as there was but one 
way for them to trade,—give or take,—they 


the door. 


so mad, and off he went. 


‘*No,’’ said Caleb Peaslee, in reply to Mr. | 
Hyne’s question, ‘‘of course he didn’t come’ 


back with an officer—there wasn’t anything 
for an officer to come for. He’d made his own 

; trade and got beat—just as I said in the begin- 
ning, with every chance for judgment that any 
one could have had. And besides that, he lost 
the three hundred dollars that he’d paid down 
on the place over at Brighton, ’count of not 

| being able to buy it, after all. 
pay to be too smart, ’’ concluded Caleb, thought- 
fully. 


might as well have things open and above- | 


board. Wilson agreed to having things that 
way, and said that for his part, he didn’t expect 
to have things any different, trading with his 
own brother. 
he’d been rigging. 

‘*He proposed that they should each draw 


it into a third party’s hands—some disint’ rested 
party. After that, he’d make the figures, and 
the third party would pay over to the seller 
just what the figures called. ‘And,’ said Obed, 
‘then everything’ll be fair and open, and 
neither one of us’ll have any chance to back 
out.’ 


‘*Wilson studied on it a minute, and told | 


So then Obed sprung the trap 





than Wilson did in that way; Obed kind of | 
shaded off into meanness, he was so close, and | Obed that if he had the picking of the man 
nobody even called Wilson anything more than | to hold the money the plan suited him well 
just—well, prudent, you know. }enough. Obed agreed right away, and Wilson 
‘*But Obed was right-down mean, and it | picked me. 
was no more than good judgment fora man| ‘‘The next day they went over to the city, 
to be careful when he was trading with and drew out what money they had in the 
Obed. I dickered with him one spell, till I) bank, both of ’em. Obed flaxed round and | 
found I was getting the short end of every | borrowed some more, to make up his pile as | 
trade I made, and then I quit. And it got so | big as Wilson’s. You see, Wilson was full as 
after a while that he found it hard to make | saving as Obed was, and had a mite more in 
a trade with anybody for anything. People| the bank than Obed ever had. Besides that, | 
couldn’t trust him to keep his word in any- | Obed had paid the three hundred dollars to | 
thing, if it wasn’t more than to tell a man the | bind the trade on the place in Brighton. But | 
time of day. he didn’t find any trouble in borrowing the | 
‘*A state of matters like that was gall and | money, and they came back with about equal 
wormwood to Obed—liking to trade and get amounts, and put the money into my hands. | 
the better of folks as he did. So he decided, ‘‘After they handed it to me, Obed drew up 
to move. But before he could move he had to | an agreement that what figures he made should 
get rid of his share of the place, for he cal’lated be the amount to be paid by the one who 
when he moved that he’d move for good. So} bought, and there should be no backing out. 
it came over him that he’d better make as | He and Wilson both put their fists to it, and I 
sharp a trade as he could with Wilson, —skin | was a witness. 
his own brother, you see,—and leave town in| ‘‘Then Obed took a piece of paper and went | 
a blaze of glory, according to his lights. off by himself. After pretending to think a | 
‘*You all know Obed Paters has a habit of | spell, he made some figures and asked me to | 
talking to himself. It was this habit of talking | read them out. The amount he was willing | 
out loud to himself when he thought nobody | to give or take—according to him—was just | 
was round that gave Obed away. A friend of | about all the money Wilson was worth in the | 
Wilson’s overheard Obed rehearsing over the | world, and about four hundred more than Obed | 
trade he was cal’latin’ to make with his own | was worth, leaving out the money he’d bor- | 
brother, and this friend told Wilson the whole | rowed. He was trying hard to look solemn | 
matter. Between ’em they managed to plan | and keep the smirks from breaking out on his | 
out something that turned things square round | face, but all the time I could see that he was | 
on Obed. just about tickled to death at the fix he’d got | 
‘*When old Obed died he made both the boys | Wilson into. Wilson took the paper and looked | 
sign a paper, saying that if they ever wanted | at it for a minute, as if he couldn’t believe his 
to separate, Obed was to make figgers as to| eyes an’ ears. Then he said, ‘Obed Paters, 
what he would give or take, and Wilson was | what are you trying to do—ruin me?’ And} 
to abide by it, and what money there was | he looked Obed as straight in the eye as Obed 
should be divided even between them. If! would let him. Obed didn’t find much in the 
Wilson thought that Obed put the give-or-take | way of argument, but he managed to say that 
price too high, he could sell to Obed, and if | he didn’t understand what Wilson was driving 
he thought it was too low, he could buy from | at, and that he considered the figures fair to| 


him, and they were to have equal parts of the | both. 


money their father left them. ‘*Wilson kept looking at him, and Obed kept | 

‘‘Obed figured out his advantage this way: | shifting from one foot to the other. At last | 
He was not only a good farmer,—pretty nearly | Wilson spoke again. Says he, ‘Obed, do you | 
as good a farmer as Wilson, —but he was good really mean that? Do you think that’s a fair | 
at other things, like carpentering and ironwork, 
and Wilson wasn’t ever handy at anything but 


give-or-take price for our separate parts of our | 
farm? I’ve signed an agreement with you, | 
farming, and didn’t want to do anything else. | and I’m going to abide by it if it ruins me, but | 
Obed reasoned it out that Wilson wouldn’t ever | [ had a right to look for better treatment than | 
sell out and do anything else, while he himself this from my own brother. Is that your last | 
could do almost anything. | word ?” 

‘‘Of course Obed knew how much money his! ‘By this time Obed had managed to pull | 
father had left. But he and Wilson had run the | himself together, and he looked up at Wilson 
farm for a number of years, and had been saving real, brazen, and said, ‘Yes, that’s my last 
money; but they’d kept separate accounts | word. Ain’t you satisfied? It’s just as fair 
at the bank. So Obed couldn’t tell to a dollar | for one as it is for the other, and if you don’t | 
how much Wilson had saved up there. But| want to buy at these figures, you’ve got the | 
he thought it all out, and he made a pretty | chance to sell.’ | 
close guess on the amount that Wilson had put ‘‘Wilson stopped and studied a minute, as if | 
by, —Wilson told me afterward that Obed came | that part of it hadn’t struck him before. Then | 
within sixty-five dollars of it,—and he made | he said, surprised like, ‘Why, that’s so; I| 
up his mind to put the give-or-take price just | have!’ And then he said, real brisk and cheer- 
as close to that amount as he thought Wilson | ful, ‘Well, Obed, seeing you feel that way 
would stand to have it. | about it, I don’t know but we might close this | 

‘‘Obed wasn’t going to take any chances in | matter right up and not have any more talk. | 
trading. He began by sounding Wilson about I’1l sell.” He turned to me and said, ‘Give | 
how he felt about separating, and each one | me the money,’ and he laughed right out when 
going it alone. Wilson never gave any sign | he said it. | 
that he knew what Obed had in mind, and, ‘‘Well, sirs, I never saw a man look just as | 
hung back a little—said they were doing well 





| reply. 


| THE BRAVERY OF THE DU PONTS. 
| founders of the powder business in this 
country, lives and breathes the very air 

of high, firm courage. Alexis I. du Pont was 
killed in the big explosion in 1837 at the 


Brandywine works, and La Motte du Pont) 
was blown to death at the Repauno works in | 
Following a comparatively recent explo- | 


1854. 
sion at the Hagley Mills on the Brandywine, 
Victor du Pont 3d is credited by the New 


York Sun with carrying a flaming gunny-sack | 


| out of the danger zone. 


This is the most recent instance of the Du 
Pont family characteristic. Fifty years ago 
Alexis I. du Pont, son of Eleuthére Seiate du | 
Pont de Nemours, whose natural inclinations | 
for scientific pursuits were responsible for the | 
foundation of the parent plant on the Brandy- | 
wine, was in one of the mixing-houses, trying 
to shift a heavy wooden box. In sliding across | 
the floor, the box generated a spark, and in an 
instant the room was ablaze. 

As it was Saturday, only a few pounds of 
powder remained in the house, but the walls 


| and floor were sufficiently sprinkled with it to 


cause a sudden puff, and the men were in 
flames. 

Calling them to follow him, Mr. Du Pont | 
ran out of the building and plunged into the | 
creek, the others following. Thus for a moment | 
they were safe, but their employer glanced | 
shoreward, and saw that sparks from the | 
mixing-house were raining on the press- and | 
grinding - mills, containing several tons of 
powder. , 

Ignoring bony and warning, he hurried 
ashore, scaled the roof of the press-mills, now | 
burning fiercely, and began flooding the build- 
ing with water handed him in buckets. A | 
moment later the fire reached the stored 
powder, and as it exploded, he was hurled to 
death against the flash wall. 

‘‘No Du Pont,’’ a mill-hand once said, 
‘twould ask a workman to go where he dare 
not lead. ’’ 


COOPER’S COURTLINESS. 


T seems curious that Fenimore Cooper, whose 
books are the raciest of American soil, was 
himself a very pretty courtier. He was in 
Paris in the reign of Louis Philippe, when the 
citizen king went round wearing a white hat 
and carrying a red umbrella, ‘‘condescending | 
with all his might.’’ 
So approachable was he that the American | 
minister used to present in a single evening as 
many as fifty compatriots. On one occasion, 





| according to J. J. Conway in his ‘‘ Footprints | Z 


of Famous Americans in Paris,’’ Cooper was | 
of the number. His tales, translated and pub- | 
lished by Galignani, were popular, and he was 
most cordially received by the king and queen, 
who was the daughter of King Ferdinand of 
the Two Sicilies. 
Said the queen to the novelist, ‘‘Of lands 
visited, which do you prefer, Mr. a 
‘*That in which your majesty was born for 
its nature; and that in which your majesty 
reigns for its society,’’ was Cooper’s graceful 


& & 


REAL PUNISHMENT. 

HE constraints and formalities which sur- 

round royalty are particularly trying to 

youth, and while the Queen of Holland 
could never refer to her childhood as being ‘‘a 
very dull one,’’ as Queen Victoria in mature 
years described her own at Kensington Palace, 
yet when her Dutch majesty was a little girl 
she greatly preferred playing with her dolls to 
attending to the official duties that had already | 
begun for her. ‘If you don’t behave, I’ll | 
make you a queen !’’ she is said to have admon- 
ished an erring doll. 

Again, according to Le Gaulois, one day | 
she was overheard telling one of the dolls, who 
evidently refused to take a necessary nap: 

‘“*If you don’t go to sleep, you shall go out 
to-morrow in a carriage, and all the time you 
shall bow right and left to people who keep 
pulling off their hats! So hurry up and off to 
sleep !”” 


A TRIUMPH IN ARCHITECTURE. 
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THE SCHEMES OF OBED 


‘I’m coming back here with an | 
officer !’ he bawled, just about choking, he was | 


It doesn’t always | 


HE history of the Du Ponts of Delaware, | 





YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 


















None genuine unless 
stamped Henderson. 


Filled with 3 quarts of hot water, will keep warm for 
hours. A great comfort to those sleeping in cold rooms. 
Fine forautos. SENT EXPRESS PAID TO 00 

ANY NEW ENGLAND ADDRESS FOR . . 
Dorchester Pottery Works, 19 Preston Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Old Grist Mill 


How often you have heard 
people say, ‘‘I can’t drink coffee 
but once a day.’’ If coffee 
would harm you when used two 
or three times a day, then it 
must do some harm used once 
aday. Give it up and adopt 






















Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 

It will be just as satisfying as 
coffee when you have used 
it a few days, and you 
can drink it three times 
a day or more without 
any bad effects. 

Being made from wheat 
and other nutritious grains, 
it is healthful, nourishing 

and enjoyable. 


150 to 200 Cups | 
to the Pound... / 20c. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Guard Against 


Cold, Wet Feet. 


SHAWMUT 
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RUBBERS 


give double the wear 
where the wear comes. 


EVERY STYLE 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


AVOID ILLNESS—BUY THEM NOW. 
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Sold by one or more dealers in 
each town. Watch your local 
newspapers for our 


SHAWMUT RUBBER 
advertisements with dealers’ names. 
If in doubt, write us and we will 
tell you where to buy Shawmuts. 
They are worth taking pains to get. 


CONGRESS SHOE & RUBBER CO., BOSTON 











MOIST 


WATER - COLOR 
SET 


] 


This box of Moist Water-Colors, in tubes, 
is designed especially for those who are 
not satisfied with anything less than a 


by many artists. It contains 12 Colors 
imported from England, and 2 Brushes. 
The box is japanned, white inside and 
black outside, and has a hinged metal 
palette and cover, as illustrated. 








Obed Paters did when Wilson said that. He | 
enough, and pretended that he’d rather keep | 
on as they were. But Obed wouldn’t hear to 
that, and kept harking ‘back to it day after 
day, and at last Wilson made believe that he 
had been overpersuaded into thinking as Obed 
did. 

‘“‘Then Obed began to put the rest of his 
plan into motion. He went over to Brighton 
and partly traded for a place over there,—a 
blacksmith shop and a slaughter-house and a 
piece of land,—and he paid three hundred dol- 
lars down on it, to bind the trade. He was 
afraid that if he waited to buy it until after 
he’d sold out to Wilson, the fellow that owned 
the Brighton place would shove the price. up 


turned a sickly green, —about the color of let- | 


tuce,—and then the blood surged up into his 
face till I thought he was going to have a 
stroke. He made a jump for the money and 
the agreement they’d both signed, and he’d 
have got ’em if I hadn’t had my hand right 
near ’em all the time! I fended him off and 
kept the paper and money in my hand, and 
when he saw he couldn’t get ’em, he began to 
holler—so mad he could hardly make himself 
understood. 

‘**T forbid you to pay over a cent of that 
money!’ he squalled. ‘If you do, I’ll have 
the law on both of ye. It’s a put-up game, 


and it won’t stand law!’ and off he started for 
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VIDENTLY owners and tenants do not | 
FE look upon the flimsiness of modern apart- 
ment-houses with the same eye, if we 
are to believe this story from the Boston | 
Herald : 


A builder, boasting of his houses, took a 
friend to see a row of ‘‘kitchenette’’ apartment- 
houses just erected. The friend stood in one 
house and the builder, going into the adjoining 
one, said in a low voice: 

‘*Can you hear me, Jim?’’ 

‘*Yes,*? was the answer, in a whisper. 

‘*Can you see me?’’ 

‘*No.’ i 

**Them’s walls for you!’’ was the proud 
| reply. 







superior article. The Set is recommended | 
0] 


We have but a limited supply. 
Former price $1.00. While our 
stock lasts, 65 cents, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Only Grinders of 
Mustard in New England 6 @ 
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seed enters our mills until it goes out in the yellow 
labeled cans of mustard flour that careful house- 
keepers have been buying for nearly acentury. That’s 
why the Stickney & Poor guarantee of purity means 
so much. It’s based on our first-hand knowledge of 
our goods. We are the only mustard packers in New 
England who grind their own mustard seed. 


ASK FOR 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard 


Among the other Stic ner & Poor products are: Pepper, 
Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, Mace, Pimento, Sage, Savory, Mar- 
joram, Celer Salt, Curry Powder, Pa rika, Tapioca, Nutmeg, 
Cassia, Allspice, Whole Mixed cee Spice, Turmeric, 
Thyme, Ss ia, Cream of Tartar, Rice Flour, slate Flour, Sau- 
sage Seasoning, Poultry Seasoning and Flavoring Extracts. 

If you just say “Stickney & Poor’s’’ when ordering, 


We know our product from beginning toend because 


we control every detail of the making from the time the 





MUSTARD 
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your grocer ol ave itto you. But—be sure toSAY it. 
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STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State Street, Boston. 


€4€¢€¢¢4¢ 6¢ ¢ ¢ 


THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 


















Apply and 
Polish with a 
Cloth or Brush 


HERE’S no excuse now for let- 

ting any kitchen range look untidy. 
Just a few minutes each day with Satin 
Gloss Liquid Stove Polish will keep your stove 
beautiful. No mixing necessary —we do all that. 
All you have to do is shake, apply and polish 
with cloth or brush. No litter,no mess. Imparts 
a beautiful, thin, hard luster that outlasts any other. 
Try it and learn the secret of the beautiful stove. 
Ask for Satin Gloss, the improved stove polish. 


'Serew top cans. 15 cents 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH COMPANY ... PORTLAND, MAINE 








The Beet the New Year Can Bring You 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


FLOUR 


It stands at the forefront for quality 
and good living 


oy ear adds to its fame and ~ sales. It comes to you as the scien- 


our from new a 
canes by skill and long experience. 


nd special mills, er at every stage of the 
t is poecins from the blend of 


the wheat to the final test of more bread and better nourishment. 
The accepted standard of the flour-world was not high enough, so 


ebster Flour moved it up to “Better than the Best.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND A 
TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 


Daniel 


OUR GUARANTEE tated nsic itis one baecor barrelreturn it empty to the dealer 


8 pe nd whe refunded and charged to us. 








INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The two handles of the Bowl, as 
well as the cover handle, are artistic- 
ally stippled in gold. 


1 CREAM PITCHER. A 


scribers. 


decorated in the rosebud and gold : 

to match the rest of the Set. finish. 
n size, the Pitcher is proportionate 
to the other pieces of the Set 


ing 514 inches across. Ther 


and cover are both stippled in gold. 
The spout of the Tea Pot is also 
gold-stippled, like the handle, and 
not striped, as incorrectly shown in 
the illustration. 


PIECE REAL FRENCH CHINA fp, 


TEA 





town from which much of our best china comes. 
beautifully shaped piece of Chin, Flite Ware, deservedly popular for its light weight, thin, transparent body, and white, glossy 
The decoration is exceptionally beautiful. 
rosebuds and green foliage, combined with a beautiful shadow effect. 
is Of 2 snd, pomrous tne, newsstand stippled gold handles add to the richness of the decoration. 


Only 


New Subscriptions 





my 








It is manufactured in one of the largest potteries in Limoges, France, a 


This Set is of the celebrated 


It consists of a festooning of pink 
Narrow gold bands 
This is just such a Tea 


decoration ie very tetelully sppked Set as you would place in a conspicuous position among your best china, a Set which 
OU bands and ign til ack you would use with considerable pride when particular friends came to call. 
ssh, ‘The ander ofthe Tea at Offer places this beautiful Set easily within reach of any Companion subscriber. 


Our liberal 


EACH SET IS CAREFULLY PACKED BY US TO INSURE SAFE DELIVERY AT ANY EXPRESS OFFICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 





Each piece of the Set is stamped with the 





quennee drab, ew * PERRY MASON COMPANY ... The Youth’s Companion ... BOSTON, MASS. 


i 

HIS real French China Tea Set HOW .TO GET IT. The é 

contains 15 a each full size, Publishers of The Youth’s i} 
of the celebrated Elite Ware, imported Companion will present one 
from Limoges, France. The Set is of these exquisite French 
composed of the following pieces : China Tea Sets, just as de- 

6 TEA CUPS. Size 3% scribed in this announcement, 
inches across. Graceful in shape, to any Companion subscriber 
with beautiful rosebud festoon deco- who sends us three new yearly 
ration and shadow effect. Cups subscriptions for The Youth’s 
are edged with gold and have two Companion any time between 
narrow gold bands. Handles are October 1, 1912, and October 
finished in the stippled gold effect. 1, 1913. See Subscription Con-- 

6 SAUCERS. Saucers each a a a oy hy 
measure 5% inches across, and are Price of Ton Set $5.00. Sent if 
decorated in the rosebud pattern to by express, char ony ra either 
match, and finished with two fine p> Br wasoulltete receiver. 
gold bands. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 

1 SUGAR BOWL. This 
na is Ky * ge — 
shape, with a decoration of rose ° : — : 
cae eicapiied tanks 9 oan. HIS dainty Tea Set of Real French China is imported especially for our sub- |i 
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